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N () TES on Ibis & That 


NOW THAT sugar is more plentiful, 
moonshining is more plentiful, moving up 
rapidly toward the pre-war volume. So 
the Revenue Bureau is steaming up all 
of its revenooers to go after the moon- 
shiners, and this shows how alert a gov- 
ernment can be. 

Also alert on another front 
is the government agency that 
disposes of surplus war supplies. 
This agency has put on the mar- 
ket a large number of stills that 
were used during the war to dis- 
till drinking water, but which are 
said to be admirably suitable for 
distilling corn mash. The adver- 
tisement of these stills makes it 
clear that they are very efficient, and even 
smokeless. 

This is:a truly great example of how 
one government agency can create busi- 
ness for another government agency, and 
show a profit all around. 


THESE NEW-FANGLED parking 
meters are being adopted in many cities, 
and people seem to like the idea of buying 
a bit of space with a coin in the slot. We 
read in the paper that a parking meter 
in Providence disgorged a wedding ring, 
which worked quite as well as a nickel, 
and it was assumed that some woman 
made a mistake. But after thinking about 
it we are not so sure she made a mistake, 
for many a housewife, at her wit’s end on 
marketing day, probably would be glad 





to swap her wedded status for 30 minutes 
of undisturbed parking. 


EVERYONE SEEMS to want to run 
for President next year, and no one wants 
to run for Vice President. Yet Calvin 
Coolidge ran for Vice President 
and didn’t regret it. Hiram 
Johnson refused to run for Vice 
President in 1920, which is why 
Coolidge became President and 
Johnson did not. Theodore 
Roosevelt ran for Vice President. 
So did Truman. Seven times in 
our history—twice in the past 
quarter-century—a Vice Presi- 

i dent has succeeded to the Presi- 
dency. It’s an important job, and we 
can’t help hoping that both parties next 
year will take it seriously and not be 
misled by any coyness of candidates. 


INFLATION NOTE: A _ panhandler 
sidled up to a friend of ours the other day 
and asked: “Mister, can you spare a dime 
or so?” 


THE NATIONS are preparing for war 
again, denying they are preparing for war, 
saying they are preparing only for defense. 
This reminds us that before this last war, 
only four nations were really prepared for 
war. These were Germany, Japan, Italy 
and France. Eventually these four were 
defeated or invaded. Two big nations 
were unprepared for war. These were 
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Great Britain and the United States, and 
these turned out to be the only two great 
combat powers on whose soil no invader 
ever set a foot. These two powers did not 
have strong arms, but they had internal 
industrial muscle. This muscle in the end 
prevailed over the arms. 

Now we of the United States face Russia 
as a possible future antagonist at arms, 
and even if we were not predisposed in 
favor of the United States, even if we were 
merely an unprejudiced observer from 
Mars, we would say that probably the 
winner would be the nation that was 
strongest internally, industrially, econom- 
ically, socially. 

This theory has a practical advantage, 
for it gives each one of us Americans a 
job to do and a thought to think—about 
strengthening the things at home. It is 
nicer to think in bigger vaguer terms of 
world relations, and it is harder to see 
close. Yet see close we must. 


THERE IS a world shortage of textiles, 
and many people are not clothed well 
enough to keep them from freezing and 
dying next winter. In the midst of this, 
a group of men who design and manufac- 
ture women’s clothing decide that the style 
shall be for longer skirts, 14 inches from 
the ground. This makes for style-obsoles- 
cence of millions of former skirts 
and dresses, and tens of millions of 
yards of perfectly good textile ma- 
terial—mass waste in the midst of 
want. 

If this turn of events is good for 
women, it might also be applied to 
men in some limited and experi- 
mental way. In this connection 
we were interested in a suggestion 
from a woman reader who proposed that 
for the men who designed these new 
women’s styles there be created a special 
attire, consisting of a coat of tar, liberally 
trimmed with feathers, stretching down 
to the calf-line, 14 inches above the heel. 

This would be fitting, too, for there 
is a shortage of tar. 
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THE RICHMOND Federal Reserve 
Bank has issued a message to bankers, 
urging them to get out in the country and 
talk to their farmer customers, and the 
inference is that they ought to go out and 
talk to other customers, too, whether they 
live in the country or the city, in the coun- 
try’s pure air, or the city’s greasy grime. 

The important thing about this is that 
the banker is urged by the high priest 
institution of banking to get off the sitting 
cushion of the anatomy and to use the 
mobile implements of his anatomy. 

This is revolutionary, and not in accord- 
ance with the American way of doing 
things. The present theory is that people 
who have money to lend ought to wait in 
dignified austerity until people who want 
to borrow the money come and beg for it. 

Well, we have always felt sorry about 
the decline of the frock coat that once 
marked the gentleman and sort of re- 
gretted the slide down the line into the 
sack suit of the salesman, but now it seems 
that the banker has made the downgrade, 
and if he wants to sell his money he’s got 
to get out and hustle. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK of 
New York issued a summary of business 
conditions in the form of its regular news 
letter. Next day the letter was reported 
with these headlines: 

New York Times: “Time for 
Caution, Business Warned.” 

Wall Street Journal: “National 
City Bank Letter Says Business 
Pessimism I[s Overdone.”’ 


IN THE HEAT of controversy 
people often say things they don’t 
quite mean, but they get away with 
it, for everyone knows that they don’t 
quite mean it. Occasionally, however, 
this common practice creates embarrass- 
ment, as it did at a recent conference of 
the International Labor Organization at 
Geneva. 

The delegates from other countries got 
into an uproar against the Taft-Hartley 
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labor law in the United States. They said 
it was clearly “fascist.”’ One of the Ameri- 
can delegates, an officer of the American 
Federation of Labor, arose to explain that 
they had it wrong, that the law was not 
fascist. The delegates thereupon produced 
a speech by William Green, calling the law 
“fascist.” The AFofL man got a little 
red in the face, and suggested something 
to the effect that Mr. Green might have 
been exaggerating. 

The delegates then read aloud from the 
veto message of Mr. Truman, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, saying the law 
was “a dangerous stride in the direction 
of a totally managed economy.” 
The AFofL man got redder in the 
face, and stammered something 
to the effect that the President 
of the United States also might 
have been exaggerating. 

The delegates were completely 
in a fog, and some of them said 
Americans were strange beings. 
The Americans later got together 
and talked about ways and means by 
which talk for home consumption could 
be restricted to home consumption, but 
they did not finally figure out the answer, 
and the problem is still open for anyone 
who wants to tackle it. 

















LAST TUESDAY morning we were 
walking to work, a little late as usual, 
thinking about nothing special except 
that we were a little late to work, and we 
saw in the window of the corner drug 
store a sign that read, How to Pick a 
Mate, $1. Being a little late to work, we 
went on to work, but asked the library girl 
to get a copy of the book, which she did. 

We have not yet had time to read it, but 
it occurs to us that young people these 
days have a great advantage over those 
who went before them. Up until now, 
young men chose young women according 
to some belief that the curve on the chin 
or the cheek was alluring. There was no 
science in it, and practically no art. 

But now, thanks to the technological 
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processes of modern printing and publish- 
ing, the young people of mating age have 
the benefit of books of guidance on how to 
choose a mate, and in these days of high 
prices for practically everything, it is com- 
forting to report that the best thought of 
all the ages on this subject, which after 
all is quite important for the future, can 
be acquired for only one dollar. 


THE HOUSING SHORTAGE seems 
to be troubling Russia, too, these days. 
A newspaper correspondent just back 
from Russia reports that a Russian teacher 
recently handed out portraits of Stalin 
and then next day asked little 
Gregorovitch, “Did your family 
hang the portrait of Stalin?” 

Little Gregorovitch said: “Yes, 
teacher, on the side wall.” 

Then she asked little Ivan. 
“Yes, teacher, over the oven.” 

And finally little Elena. “No, 
teacher, we didn’t hang it.” 

“Why, don’t you realize what 
this means?” said the teacher. “This is a 
terrible thing.” 

“But teacher,” answered little Elena, 
“we live in the middle of the room.” 


THREE BOOKS, side by side, caught 
our eye the other day: One World, Two 
Worlds, The Time for Decision. 


IT IS HEARTENING these days to 
find that some leading air cargo carriers 
have asked that freight rates be lowered, 
that some carpenter unions in Washington 
State refused to accept pay raises, and that 
Ethiopia declined to ask the U. N. for 
reconstruction aid. 

The reasons were interesting. The air 
cargo carriers could get more business at 
lower rates. The carpenters saw that 
their neighbors couldn’t buy houses if the 
prices went higher, and the carpenters 
would lose their work. And poor little 
Ethiopia reported that it regarded “other 
member nations more immediately in need 
of urgent assistance.” 
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LIVING ON $5500 A YEAR 


In this autumn of 1947, the-No. 1 problem facing most U.S. families still 
is the high cost of living. Prices are at the highest level in the nation's 
history. The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that cost-of-living 
essentials in cities have gone up 18 percent in the last year. Retail food 
prices alone have skyrocketed 32 percent since June 1946, and 106 percent over 
1939. @© To report the full impact of rising costs on one family, Kiplinger 
Magazine traveled to a small industrial city in western New York state 
and interviewed Dave Baker, a young executive. | The proper names used 
in this article are fictitious. The facts and figures have not been altered. 





F you had told Dave Baker in 1940 that 

he’d be making $5500 a year by the 
time he was 35, Dave would have consid- 
ered the prospect enchanting. Such a 
salary promised money in the bank and 
a reasonably comfortable way of life for 
him and his family. 

Today Dave Baker knows better. 

When he got out of uniform two years 
ago, Dave landed an executive post with 
a reliable firm in a western New York 
community of 50,000 people. His starting 
salary was $5000. He and his wife, Jane, 
had been married in ’40 and for four years 
during the war Dave had been a physical 
education instructor and morale officer on 
shore duty. They lived in a big-city apart- 
ment, raised Tom, now 5 years old, and 
Lindy, now 3. Without too much scrimp- 
ing, they had saved $800. 

When Dave got word of his new job, he 
and Jane figured that it wouldn’t be too 
long before they had banked a couple of 
thousand dollars, owned their home and 
had a new ear. Dave follows the market, 
tco, and he had hoped for $300 or $400 
with which to test his strength and luck. 
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But, looking backward, this reasonable 
family program seems more like a collec- 
tion of pipe dreams. Despite the fact 
that Dave has had two $250-a-year raises, 
the Bakers’ bank account is down to zero, 
and the first thing Dave does on pay day 
is slap $70 into the account to cover cur- 
rent expenses. After deducting for taxes, 
food, shelter, laundry, upkeep of the sec- 
ond-hand automobile, insurance, cigarets 
and Saturday night out, the Bakers haven’t 
enough left of Dave’s $105 weekly salary 
to buy a Baby Ruth candy bar. 

The Bakers live in a white frame duplex 
on a shady residential street not too far 
from the business district. When Jane 
became pregnant for the third time last 
year and they couldn’t find an apartment 
with room enough for three children, the 
Bakers bought the house for $7000 on a 
10-year mortgage. 

The half in which they live has a fair- 
sized living room and dining room on the 
ground floor, three small bedrooms up- 
stairs, one bath for the whole family. 
There’s no garage, the front porch is just 
wide enough to serve as a receptacle for 
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the children’s toys, and the lot is narrow 
and bare. Dave pays $62 a month on the 
mortgage, but he rents the other half of 
the duplex for $32. 

Last year the Bakers sank $60 into a 
trim job on the house and had planned 
complete painting this summer, but the 
$150 project has been given a low priority 
now. As a safety measure for the young- 
sters, they wanted to replace a rotting 
board walk which runs from the front 
yard to the kitchen. But this has been 
put on the futures list, too. 

The house is tastefully furnished and 
everything in it is paid for. Dave and 
Jane wanted to buy two new pieces of 
household equipment this year—an elec- 
tric washing machine and a radio-phono- 
graph console—but they’ve postponed 
these purchases indefinitely. Jane used 
to send the washing to a commercial laun- 
dry but when the children came along, 
the weekly bill got up over $5. 
saves $2 a week by sending the clothes 
to a washerwoman. Little 10-month-old 
Barbara’s diapers she does herself. 

Dave is already “insurance poor,” and 
yet he hasn’t enough insurance for his 
diverse and growing needs. Right after 
the wedding, he took out a $5000 life 
policy which costs him $75 a year to keep 
up. He also has a family income policy 
which would give Jane and the children 
approximately $70 a month for 15 years in 
the event of his death. The annual pay- 
ments on this policy are $213.60. Last 
year Dave had to drop a 20-year endow- 
ment. policy which he had started in 1942 
for son Tom. 

Car insurance costs Dave $41 this year, 
compared with $30 in °46. He carries 
personal liability, too, for $11 a year and 
fire at $35 for 3 years. Group hospitaliza- 
tion and social security also must be added 
to the list. They cost $65 annually. 
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$23.33 for state income taxes. His house 
has an assessed valuation of $4625 and 
the rate has gone up to $21 per thousand. 

Altogether, in direct taxes and for what 
could be considered a bare minimum of 
insurance, this year Dave will pay almost 
$1100, or one-fifth of his entire income. 

Jane figures that feeding the Baker 
brood runs her, on an average, close to $30 
a week now, compared with about $18 
when Dave first got out of the service and 
before Barbara arrived. Steak was once 
a Baker family staple; 190-pound, ex- 
college athlete Dave used to pull himself 
up to a T-bone once a week. Not now. 

Jane works these days on casseroles and 
stews, serving more macaroni and spa- 
ghetti than ever before and balancing the 
starch with plenty of vegetables. She 
used to like chocolate eclairs, but she has 
to think hard now to recall the last time 
she had one. Dave used to demand heavy 
cream in his coffee, but has become recon- 
ciled to evaporated milk. 


EMINISCING, the Bakers bring to 

mind the days when Dave would 
impulsively drop by the delicatessen on 
his way home to purchase a rare old 
cheese and a loaf of kosher bread. But 
the snacks have gone by the board. 

About 18 months ago Dave sp!vrged 
$600 on a ’38 Chevrolet coupe. The car 
has 97,000 miles on it now, plus a broken 
left front spring which he can’t afford to 
have repaired. 

The Bakers have virtually stopped buy- 
ing clothes. In pre-war years Dave aver- 
aged two suits a year, for which he paid 
about $45 each. Since V-J Day he has 
bought one suit and that cost him $60. 
The black-and-white sport shoes he wore 
all summer are six years old. This winter 
he will wear a five-year-old overcoat, a 
two-year-old reblocked felt hat. Dave 
has bought three new shirts in the last 
year, and although he swore he’d never do 
it, he’s turning the collars on his old ones. 

Jane, who dresses neatly and with an 
eye for practicality, is still getting use out 
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of her trousseau. In the early years of 
married life she averaged five new dresses 
a year, has cut this to two—which cost as 
much as the five used to. 

The Bakers have never been “party” 
people, in that sense. In the old days 
and even up until last year, they’d have 
a few close friends in once or twice a week 
for conversation, drinks and maybe a 
round of poker. But Dave found that 
the gang usually killed a case of beer or 
a fifth of whiskey on such evenings, and if 
he happened to drop $5 at the table, too, 
it hurt. So the Bakers’ at homes are few 
these days. And if Dave wants a cold 
beer real hard, he goes down to the corner 
grocery and picks up a couple of bottles. 
They no longer keep it on ice in the house. 

Saturday nights Jane and Dave drive 
downtown to listen to some music and 
dance a little in the Pocahontas Room of 
the city’s biggest hotel. On these outings 
Jane now foregoes her favorite Scotch 
highball and settles for a rum or gin drink. 
Dave sticks determinedly to draft beer. 
Total check for the binge—including cost 
of the 25-cent-an-hour sitter at home— 
runs between $5 and $6. 

Jane likes the movies and used to go 
once a week, anyway. But since the after- 
dark entrance fee at the neighborhood 
theater went up from 35 cents to 55, she’s 
boycotted the place. Not so much the 
money, as the principle. “On the top of 
everything else, it Just seemed too much.” 

The Bakers have always been big read- 


ers. Last winter, though, Dave canceled | 


his five-year membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, and he intends to unload 
his membership with the Non-Fiction 
Book Club, as well. Jane has cut down 
her rather formidable magazine intake to 
Redbook, Cosmopolitan and Good House- 
keeping. She used to pick up Vogue from 
the stands and Dave occasionally went for 
Esquire, but they haven’t bought these 
magazines in months. 

Dave’s one luxury—important to him as 
an athlete and a business man—is his $100- 
a-year membership in the country club, 
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and even this costs him $10 more than it 
did last year. His YMCA and Rotary 
dues are up, too, but Dave feels he must 
maintain these affiliations for business 
purposes. He has always contributed $25 
to the Community Chest and to the church, 
but this Christmas will probably cut the 
donations in half. 

Their three children cost the Bakers a 
total of about $3800 a year—food on top 
of that. So far, the youngsters have all 
been healthy, suffering the usual childhood 
disturbances but nothing serious, nothing 
really expensive. Doctors’ and dentists’ 
bills for the whole family have not been 
bothersome. What gripes Jane most is the 
big increase in the cost of children’s cloth- 
ing. The other day she spent $18.50 for 
two pairs of shoes, two sun suits and one 
pair of overalls. All these items were up 
from 50 to 100 percent over wartime. 


HE worst disappointment the Bakers 

have suffered in a long while came 
this summer, when their vacation plans 
fell through. They took no time off last 
year when Dave was breaking in on the 
job and had their hearts set this summer 
on a Great Lakes excursion. One look at 
the final figures, though, and they chucked 
the scheme, dumped the children on rela- 
tives and drove to Buffalo to stay a week 
with some old college chums. 

The blow which soaring costs have de- 
livered to their whole scheme of things 
has been tough for the Bakers to take. 
But in the rapid realignment of their 
thinking and their living habits, they have 
neither lost their perspective nor turned 
into grim self-pitiers. 

They think the squeeze is teaching them 
some valuable lessons, and while they 
don’t plan to come out of it confirmed 
penny-pinchers, they expect to be more 
intelligent shoppers, better planners, better 
parents. Dave reads the daily papers, and 
he figures he’s lucky. Says he: 

“In the words of Mr. Micawber: ‘Some- 
thing’s bound to turn up.’ We just hope 
that what turns up isn’t another kid.” 
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A ‘MIDDLE WAY’ SUPREME COURT 


There'll be no judicial death sentences for “conservative laws” 





Once again, the Supreme Court of the 
U. S. moves onto the front pages. The 
term beginning this month will greatly 
emphasize the Court’s role of ummre. In 
its gleaming white seat on Capitol Hill the 
Court occupies a commanding position be- 
tween the Republican-controlled Congress 
and the still-Democratic White House. 

Seven “liberals” appointed by Roose- 
velt now sit on the supreme bench along- 
side two justices appointed by the man 
who was Roosevelt’s vice president, Harry 
S. Truman. So the question arises: what 
wul the Court do to “conservative” Re- 
publican legislation for which the justices 
have little or no personal sympathy? 
Here 1s an appraisal of the Court’s think- 
ing, plus a round-up of important deci- 
sions directly affecting businessmen handed 
down by the Court in recent terms: 


HE critical test of the Supreme 

Court’s judicial view of Republican 
legislation will come when the Taft- 
Hartley labor law is reviewed for con- 
stitutionality. 

The justices are expected to uphold this 
Act, except for its bans on political ex- 
penditures and on political comment in 
union newspapers. These sections are 
quite clear violations of the Bill of Rights. 

Is this prediction well founded? Can a 
“New Deal” Court really be expected to 
uphold a law curbing the rights of labor? 
The answer is yes, for two reasons: 
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& The justices have proved that they 
are no rubber stamps. They disagree 
among themselves more often than not. 
Chief dissenter last term, for example, 
was Felix Frankfurter, once regarded as 
an arch brain truster behind Roosevelt’s 
legislation. Yet Frankfurter shared a dis- 
sent only once with Hugo Black, Roose- 
velt’s first appointee. 

& The Court has finally learned to keep 
its powerful hands off legislation. Liberal 
and conservative justices alike have 
strained in recent years toward accept- 
ing the validity of laws. 

Only twice since 1937 has the Court 
knocked out acts of Congress and both 
of those involved very minor clauses— 
presumption of guilt in the National Fire- 
arms Act and a ban on salaries for three 
government employes accused of being 
Reds. 

In addition, the power of Congress to 
legislate on labor relations was written 
into the precedents by the old Court, 
barely before Black was appointed. 

The best single tip-off to what the Court 
will do with the new labor law is provided 
by the Petrillo case, decided last June. 
That involved the Lea Act, aimed di- 
rectly at keeping James C. Petrillo, head 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
from forcing radio stations to hire union 
members as “‘stand-bys.” The Court was 
asked to read the Act and declare it un- 
constitutional on its face, but the Court 
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could find nothing wrong with Here are a few of the subjects among more 


it and said so in an opinion THE BIG than 1300 cases which the Supreme Court will hear 
by Black. Lawyers feel that during the 1947-48 term, beginning this month: 














: the decision is very illumi- ISSUES > Legality of clauses in real estate deeds barring 
: nating. BEFORE occupancy by Negroes. 
Lawyers also note that the & Constitutionality of the Contract Renegotiatiop 
: Court turned down John L. THE Act. 
| Lewis’s appeal from the gov- COURT ® Power of a court to order a railroad to operate. 
7 ernment’s injunction ordering > A state tax on interstate trucking companies. 

him to send the miners back 

into the pits. 

Moreover, the Court last term upheld bans on freedom of speech and are there- 
the Hatch Act, which forbids political ac- fore unconstitutional. However, the Court 


| tivity by government employes. The Act allows bans on “violent” picketing. 
was accepted largely on grounds that peo- The justices also have ruled that certain 
ple have many rights but not a right to arrangements between employers § and 
work for the government. The same rea- unions are violations of the anti-trust 
soning could be applied to union leaders laws. The case in point involved a union 
who, for example, object to filing affidavits which refused to work on goods which 
that they are not Communists—required an employers’ association boycotted be- 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. cause of competition with local products. 

Behind the headlines of decisions on But the Court rejected the government’s 
more widely popular subjects, the Court plea that unions, acting alone, such as in 
has made many changes of significance a jurisdictional strike, should be subject 
to businessmen. Subjects affected include to the anti-trust laws. 


labor relations, taxes, anti-trust prosecu- The Court has stretched jurisdiction 
| tions, patents, and unfair trade practices. under other laws to bring within govern- 
, In interpreting labor laws it has been ment control several fields of enterprise 
| generally “pro-labor” because it has found once thought exempt. It reversed 75 years 
| the intent of Congress to be generally pro- of doctrine to declare insurance subject 


labor. The Court has given the benefit to the anti-trust laws and it upset organ- 
i of technical doubt to the workers whom ized medicine’s legal theories by declaring 
| Congress said it meant to protect by laws medicine to be a “trade,” thus subject 


such as the Wagner Act and the wage- to the same law. 
hour statute. In the many anti-trust decisions the 
The Court has stretched points to bring new Court has handed down it has gone 
under those laws almost any employer along with the Department of Justice on 
whose business gets anywhere into inter- principle but has watered down the effect 
state commerce. For instance, it has in- of guilty verdicts by refusing to grant 
cluded janitors in office buildings which strong penalties against violators. For 
house the headquarters of companies en- example, last June the Court upheld 
gaged in interstate business. charges of a monopoly in the titanium 


On the other hand, it has forced unions industry. The monopoly was achieved 
to open their books to the courts, and by the control of patents, yet the Court 
ruled that unions named bargaining agents refused the government’s request that the 


must bargain for all workers, regardless patents be made available free to all. 
of race or other membership restrictions. In spite of this, the Court has consider- 


One of the most basic breaks the new ably trimmed owners’ property rights in 
Court has given labor is its declaration patents. Until last year no licensee could 
that flat bans on peaceful picketing are challenge the validity of the patent li- 
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of the Federal Reserve System because a holding 
company bought into it. 


» Authority of a licensed amusement place to 
bar an individual from admission. 


® Several crucial anti-trust cases dealing with 


» The extent to which over-the-counter retail 
the following: 


sales can be regulated under the national Food 
and Drug Act. Multiple basing points, separation of produc- 
tion from distribution in the movie industry, con- 
trol of prices through patents, divorcement of auto 
finance from auto manufacturing, and power of a 
court to order patents released royalty-free to all 


applicants. 


p> Legality of a lease of salt tablet dispensers 
with the condition that all tablets be bought from 
the company leasing the machines. 


» Power of the government to keep a bank out 


censed to him by the owner, but the 
Court now allows him to do so. 

The Court has also established the 
principle that an ulegal monopoly can 
be proved regardless of the “reasonable- 
ness” of the monopoly or whether com- 
petitors have actually been driven out. 
It has also struck down a number of 
schemes for fixing prices ostensibly as 
efforts to prevent price chiseling or to 
maintain ‘business ethics.” 


N taxation much of the Court’s work is 

too theoretical to be closely followed, 
often concerning intricate federal-state 
relationships. But it can be stated as 
a generality that when the government 
has contested specific tax payments by 
corporations or 
supported the tax collector. 

A knottier problem for the Court has 
been preventing states from overtaxing 
interstate business while making such 
business carry a share of the tax load. 


persons the Court has 


It recently struck down a Richmond, 
Va., license tax on peddlers for out-of- 
state companies as being burdensome on 
It also has knocked 
out several “inspection fees” imposed by 
states with such a heavy hand as to kill 
competition with local industry. (See 
“Walls Between the States,’ p. 16.) 

Some of the Court’s most powerful 
decisions against business have come in 
the form of finding that government agen- 
cles have power to take strong adminis- 
trative action. It upheld the jailing of 
a man until he would furnish records 
for the SEC and it upheld a Federal Re- 


interstate commerce. 
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serve Board removal of two men as di- 
rectors of a national bank on charges of 
violating a banking law. 

Similarly the Court allowed the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to 
withdraw the license of a radio station 
whose owners filed false statements with 
the FCC. It ordinarily decides in fawor 
of an agency if there is a “substantial” 
amount of evidence on that side, even 
though not a preponderance. 

Another area in which businessmen get 
a critical eye from the Supreme Court 
is suits for personal damages. The new 
Court most often resolves technicalities 
in favor of the complainant when it weighs 
human rights against property rights. 

Perhaps the most drastic regulation oi 
business ever endorsed by the Court came 
in a decision which upheld the “death 
sentence” of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. The Court ruled that the 
SEC could order sprawling holding com- 
panies to dispose of some subsidiaries. 

This was the last piece of New Deal 
legislation to be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court. The change of the past 10 years 
in the outlook of the Court, as well as 
the change in the times, was sharply 
illustrated by the vote in the “death 
sentence” case. It was unanimous, in- 
cluding the vote of Harold H. Burton, 
the Court’s only Republican, who was 
formerly a lawyer for public utilities. 

Despite their backgrounds and what 
they are supposed to believe personally, 
the other justices are expected to exercise 
equal self-restraint as the new crop of 
laws comes to them for judgment. 














THE BOOM IN SALES TAXES 


During the war and even 
since, collections from other 
taxes have been unusually 
high, but rising costs and 





our tax experts, probably the most 
irksome is the sales tax. It makes tax 
collectors out of merchants and chronic 
complainers out of customers whom it 
loads down with odd pennies and tokens. 
But it’s a quick and easy source of funds 
for state and local authorities. So the 
sales tax, after biding its time during the 
war years, is coming back with a bang. 

Within the last year-and-a-half 64 Cali- 
fornia cities and 4 states—Connecticut, 
Maryland, Rhode Island and Tennessee— 
have adopted a levy on sales. That makes 
a total of 27 states which now resort to it. 
And other cities and states are eyeing it 
with more than casual interest. 

The basic point of controversy about the 
sales tax has been and will continue to be 
the question of whether it shifts the burden 
from the rich to the poor. Business and 
high-income groups have generally lined 
up for it, labor and consumer groups 
against. 

Those in favor argue that a sales tax, 
even at a low rate, yields large and rela- 
tively stable revenues; that it can be ad- 
ministered economically; that it reaches 
everyone, making all conscious of sharing 
costs of government; and that the burden 
is not excessive because it’s gradual. Op- 


O* all the revenue devices hatched by 





ponents say the tax is regressive because 
those with lower incomes pay a higher 
rate in relation to ability to pay; that it 
tends to hike prices; that it discriminates 
because some businesses can pass it on 
more easily than others; that it fails to 
reach incomes not spent in purchasing 
commodities. They alternative 
forms of taxation. 

But the sales tax’s prowess as a revenue 
producer is tending to overweigh objec- 
tions to its evils. It first came of age in 
the depression, and its new upsurge again 
reflects an acute need for more revenue. 


suggest 
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post-war building, educational 
and other needs have created a _ pinch. 
To make taxpayers feel a little better 
about the burden, most of the newcomer 
sales-tax states, like Tennessee, have ear- 
marked part of the expected revenue for 
schools and public welfare projects. 
Generally, sales-tax rates are 2 or 3 
percent. The pennies and mills thus col- 
lected last year added up to 901 million 
dollars. This is big-league stuff in any 
man’s language. The tax has provided 
most of the states using it with one-fifth 
to one-third of total state tax revenues, 
and is usually the main state fund-raiser. 
Unlike the states, local governments 
haven’t found it adopt 
taxes. Unless a city is pretty sure of its 
pull as a trading center, a sales tax can 
scare business away. New York, New 
Orleans and Seattle are among the large 
cities which rely on the levy. Now Cali- 
fornia cities have hopped on the band- 
wagon. by the 
state’s agreement to collect the city sales 
tax—usually ™% or 1 perecent—along with 
the state’s 2'4 percent tax, and to allocate 
the revenues to the cities. If other state 
governments can be persuaded to be as 
obliging about collections, a rapid spread 
of city sales taxes is likely. 


easy to sales 


They were helped to do so 


ND here’s a final bit of painful news 
for the taxpayer: Congress is again 
toying with the idea of a national sales tax. 
How far the proposal will go is anybody’s 
guess, In view of Capitol Hill’s consistent 
rejection of sales-tax proposals in the 
past. But Representative Gearhart, Cali- 
fornia Republican, has introduced a 10 
percent excise tax bill directed at all 
Food, transportation and 
Since 


manufactures. 
certain other items are excluded. 
the levy would generally be passed along 
to the consumer, it is actually just another 
form of the booming sales tax idea. 
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The automobile industry 

is more than an important barometer 

of economic conditions. It is also a laboratory 
of useful management methods. And it holds 
a special interest for millions of 

car-hungry citizens. For these reasons 
Kiplinger Magazine has presented articles on 
Ford, Studebaker and Kavser-Frazer. 
we tell you something about Packard. 

This is the story of how an aggressive executive 
has held on to Packard’s reputation for 
quality cars, while producing more of them 
for the general market. 


Now 





PACKARD’ BOSS TAKES A DARE 





y yACKARD Motor Car Company's 

) post-war baby—the 1948 convertible 
coupe—is a streamlined job that bears 
little family resemblance to the mother- 
company. But it bears lots of resemblance 
to company president George T. Christo- 
pher, who has a reputation of being unable 
to back away from a dare. 

Christopher was contentedly grubbing a 
pussy-willow field on his 435-acre farm 
near Tipp City, Ohio, when Packard de- 
cided in 1934 that the tradition-bound 
firm was badly in need of a modernizer. 
Company directors invited Christopher, 
who'd been a $30,000 executive with Gen- 
eral Motors, to come back to Detroit as 
vice president in charge of Packard manu- 
facturing. 

His assignment was to put Packard in 
the medium-priced field with a new series 
of cars and also to step up production on 
the bigger models. Christopher admits that 
he accepted because the challenge intrigued 
him. Within three years he had Packard 
models selling only a few hundred dollars 
above Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth and had 
hit an all-time Packard high with 110,000 
ears for 1937. 

The new convertible coupe is the result 
of another challenge. When the war ended, 
Christopher had the choice of riding out 
the heavy reconversion weather by stick- 
ing to the Clipper line, or of racing his 
competitors to market with a post-war 
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car. There were good arguments for both 
decisions. Some motor makers did one 
thing or the other; some compromised by 
doing a little of each. 

But Christopher went all out in both 
directions. He turned out 42,102 pre-war 
style Packards in 1946. This was 62 per- 
cent of the company’s 1941 production 
total. The industry as a whole hit only 
57 percent of 1941 output. Simultaneously 
he spent 114 million dollars in hurry-up 
engineering and tooling for the new con- 
vertible. Although he ran behind Willys, 
Studebaker and Kaiser-Frazer in getting 
a new car to the post-war market, Chris- 
topher has four reasons for thinking he 
did pretty well: 

& Packard did get out first (in July 1947) 
with a post-war styled convertible. 

& The company was able, six weeks after 
the convertible emerged, to hit a produc- 
ticn rate of 1000 a month. 

& Packard thus kept going one of its best- 
known specialties. Since 1927 the com- 
pany has produced more convertibles per 
total output than any other manufacturer. 
® As the announced forerunner of Pack- 
ards to come, the ’48 convertible tells be- 
holders that Packard has “gone modern” 
all the way to built-in mud guards, elec- 
trically operated tops, windows and seats, 
“black light” instrument dials, concealed 
ventilation. 

Christopher isn’t claiming any perfec- 
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tion records. Packard experi- 
enced all the familiar difficul- 
ties with labor and supplies. 
The company lost 28 of the 
first 67 working days this 
year, made only 11,710 cars instead of an 
anticipated 17,800 during the first quar- 
ter, reported a $1,872,634 loss for the first 
half of ’47. 

The new car now delivers at about 
$3200 in Detroit. It’s more expensive 
than Christopher wanted it to be. Still 
worse, it had to appear without its most 
advertised feature—an automatic trans- 
mission that was supposed to be the latest 
thing in metallurgy and _ performance. 
Christopher says: “It’s not yet developed 
to our full satisfaction. The motoring pub- 
lic never should be used as a guinea pig.” 

But Christopher’s frank appraisal of set- 
backs as well as accomplishments gives 
credence to his blueprint for Packard’s 
future. Looking ahead for his company, 
Christopher plans: 
®& A production volume of 200,000 cars a 
year with overall price reductions. 

& A million new Packards within 5 years 
instead of the 48 years required to build 
the first million. 

Streamlined cars and volume produc- 
tion are bound to sound strange to people 
who think of Packard as the caterer of 
quality products for a limited clientele. 
The firm ever since its establishment in 
1899 has always been a little to the right 
of center in seeking popularity. The fa- 
mous slogan, “Ask the man who owns 
one,” carries a toney note. 

Other motor makers, to broaden their 
output, have turned to plebeian household 
and farm implements, like General Motors’ 
electric refrigerator and Ford’s tractor. 
But not Packard. It even gave up mak- 
ing trucks as long ago as 1923. Its best 
known by-products prior to World War II 
were aircraft and speedboat engines, both 
civilian luxury items. 

Packard in those days never beat the 
bushes for big sales. One reason was that 
its ears were too well-built to catch the 
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PACKARD’S 
PROGRESS 








model-a-year market on which the less 
substantial makers thrived. Today over 
500,000 of the first million Packards are 
still in use and still have plenty of class. 

But Christopher isn’t the type to lean 


back on past performance. Soon after he 
got Packard production rolling, he put the 
company to making heavy-duty, specially- 
built taxicabs. They now account for 5 
percent of total output. He doesn’t know 
how to take things easy. Even on his 
farm, where a retired executive might be 
expected to sit in the shade, he lost 25 
pounds during a 70-day stint in the fields. 

Born in an [ndiana log cabin, son of a 
eoal miner, Christopher became a self- 
propelled graduate of Rose Polytechnic 
Institute and then hit the road as an itin- 
erant mechanic to gain experience. In his 
younger days as a wheelwright and wagon- 
maker, and in his middle years in the 
various divisions of G.M., he became 
known as a man who never left an un- 
finished job and never stayed on when it 
was finished. 


»IGGEST challenge of his career—-and 
» one that carries its own prediction for 
Packard’s future—occurred in 1940 when a 
British mission came to Washington look- 
ing for someone to produce Rolls Royce 
airplane engines. A group of car makers 
studied this 14,000-part hand-made power 
house and decided that it couldn’t be pro- 
duced by automotive methods. 
Christopher didn’t agree. Or else he 
couldn’t resist the dare. Besides, Packard 
had a reputation at stake, having manu- 
factured World War I Liberty engines— 
the best aeronautical power plant of that 
era. Christopher wasn’t an airplane man 
but he had always been a production ex- 
pediter, and he saw nothing incompatible 
in mass production and mechanical skill. 
He set up a continuous tear-down 
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build-up circuit in the Packard shop. 
Every part of every Rolls-Royce engine 
was tested and inspected several times 
over before it reached final assembly. By 
V-J Day Packard had built 57,000 of these 
intricate mechanisms for the R.A.F. and 
U. S. military services. 

Christopher took over the Packard pres- 
idency in 1942 just as the company was 
hitting full war production. Three new 
factory units were added to the Detroit 
plant. Employment went up from a pre- 
war high of 15,000 workers to a peak of 
42.000. Consolidated company earnings 
for 1942-43-44 averaged well over 4 mil- 
lion dollars a year. (In 1940 earnings had 
been only $774,147.) And Christopher 
estimated that production efficiency—aside 
from production volume — improved 
sharply under the stress of necessity. 

This last—production efficiency—was 
an asset that Christopher didn’t want to 
see written off as war surplus. So he im- 
mediately embarked on a 23-million-dollar 
car-building program. 

He had to look back as well as forward. 
The goodwill of a half-million Packard 
drivers was worth keeping. Christopher 
stepped up the manufacture of replace- 
ment parts to 142 percent of the 1941 
volume. He resumed the making of taxi- 
‘abs, and of civilian-use marine engines. 

But the main effort went into the post- 
war car. Christopher knew that it must 
live up fully to its advance publicity: 
“New from the tires up.” It must speak 
for past generations of Packard quality 
and also be the harbinger of better and 
more numerous Packards to come. 

How well does the ’48 convertible fulfill 
its purpose? The “newness” is not so 
much in additional gadgets (many of them 
new only to Packards) as in appearance. 
The family likeness is there, but one has 
to look twice to see it. Only the hubcap 
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and radiator headstone are unmistakably 
Packard. The old recognition points in 
the nose are obscured by chrome grillwork 
that blends into the curve-lines of the 
bumper. Rear wheels are only half visible 
under the long, close-to-the-ground body. 


Its most Packard-like qualities are 
under the hood. The straight-eight engine 
is a rewarding result of the firm’s wartime 
engineering developments. Christopher 
says the engine is “the best combination 
of power, performance and economy that 
we've ever achieved.” 

Granted a good product, Packard is 
still a long way from achieving or even 
approaching its goal of 200,000 car vol- 
ume. Despite a good record in industrial 
relations, Packard suffers the disadvan- 
tage of being an independent company in 
an industry which has its Big Three and 
Big Labor. 

Christopher can see two years down 
road in his labor relations. He recently 
traded a flat 15-cents-an-hour wage in- 
crease extending into 1949 for dismissal of 
45 million dollars in claims for portal-to- 
portal and superseniority pay. But he is 
short on body steel and on materials to 
finish a second assembly line. 

In moments of pessimism Christopher 
is gloomy about the chances of making 
real headway in industry today. What 
irks him most is that nobody profits by 
industrial strife. Management, workers, 
stockholders and the public all suffer. He 
sees no solution in drastic labor laws, and 
feels that dictatorship by management, 
labor or government is equally bad. His 
hope is that patience and forbearance by 
all factions will bring peace. 

Gloomy he may be, but never defeatist. 
At 60 Christopher is still a man who 
won't leave a job unfinished. He has set 
a new pattern for Packard. He has taken 
a challenge and means to see it through. 
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STATISTICS 










use, but don’t misuse them 





F there were a graveyard for small com- 

panies which go bankrupt, many of the 
tombstones would bear the legend: “Died 
from Misuse of Statistics.”’ 

Factors which make for high business 
mortality—inexperience, lack of capital, 
entering an overcrowded field—-usually in- 


volve also the wrong use of statistics, or, 


often, failure to use them at all. 

This doesn’t mean that by studying a 
series of price indexes or inventory per- 
centages you can guarantee yourself a 
profit. But in an economie world which 
tends more and more to high volume at 
low profit per item, statistics are a neces- 
sary tool. 

That’s why large 
erack statisticians to keep them up to date 
on things like the standard relationship 
between their business and the national 
income, or their labor turnover and that 
in competitive fields. 

By contrast, small and middling busi- 
nessmen shy away from statistics. Often 
they have plausible reasons for doing so. 
[In some cases, no adequate figures are 
available. Compiling them is usually diffi- 
cult, and may cost more than it’s worth 
Some government statis- 


corporations have 


In @ given case. 
tics are national in scope, and therefore 
too general to be of use; frequently they 
are issued too late. And some executives 
think that statistics are compiled by aca- 
demic bureaucrats who, having no idea of 
business realities, like to play with subjects 
like: “Breakdown of Industrial Workers 
by Age and Sex.” 

These arguments might be compelling 
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if there weren’t two counter-arguments 
which outweigh them. An oiherwise effi- 
cient concern can take heavy losses through 
statistical ignorance. And some kinds of 
information which can be gleaned only 
from statistics can mean new markets, 
more efficient operations, better products. 

The veterans who thronged into the elec- 
trical appliance field after the war provide 
object lessons to illustrate both 
points. Scores of those who opened for 
business during 1946 were out—minus 
their shirts—by mid-1947. They had 
plunged in blindly, without learning what 
statistics could tell them about their 
chances in this crowded field. Like most 


these 


gamblers, they lost. 

An exception is a 30-year-old ex-signal 
corps man we'll call George Hart, the 
owner of a prosperous, 16-month-old elec- 
trical appliance shop in Portland, Ore. 
Like other veterans, Hart had added to his 
knowledge of electrical gadgets during his 
army service. Unlike others, when he was 
discharged he didn’t rush blindly to open 
a store. 

Instead, Hart got a list, from the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, of those cities which 
had grown most during the war. He then 
wrote to their chambers of commerce for 
information about how they were holding 
their wartime population gains. Hart fig- 
ured an electrical supply store would do 
well where there was a large crop of new- 
comers, not yet adequately housed, but 
meaning to stay and earning well. Port- 
land seemed to be such a place. 

Next, Hart got a map of the city and 
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using the classified section of the telephone 
book (an excellent source for many sta- 
tistics) marked the locations of existing 
eompetitors. This enabled him to choose 
a section of the eity which was growing 
fast, and still lacked a shop of the kind 
he wanted to open. 

[f he could have found them, Hart says 
he would also have studied the figures 
showing the sales of different types of elec- 
trical appliances in Portland during good 
Unfor- 
tunately, such statistics have only been 


times. bad times and boom times. 


available on a comprehensive basis since 
the war, when the government began to 
keep them. By scraping around, Hart was 
able anyway to get some figures on how 
many Portlanders wanted to buy electric 
toasters, electric shavers, ete. Instead of 
piling up a huge inventory, he was able 
to order with an eye to his market. 

[It’s a safe bet that most of the veterans 
who have flunked out of the field where 
Hart is doing well never got beyond the 
guesswork stage when it came to the choice 
of market and merchandise. 


B': newcomers are not the only ones 
who get into trouble, or fail to ex- 
ploit business opportunities, through ig- 
norance of statistics. 

Merchants who think they know their 
available markets from years of first-hand 
experience often get surprising eye-openers 
from statistics. Before the war, at least 
one automobile maker boosted sales to 
farmers by using the Department of Agri- 
culture’s crop reports to spot prosperous 
A nearly bankrupt circus 
began making money when its manager 


rural areas. 


used crop estimates in planning his rural 
tine rary. 

(Xf eourse, statistical information, no 
matter how aecurate, won't take the place 
of normal business skills, or of sheer enter- 
There is another catch, too: mn 


nrise, 
order to profil from statistics. you must 
know how to use them. The best person 
to interpret statistical data is a trained 
statistician. Any concern which cannot 
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afford one should observe the following 
precautions: 


& Go to trustworthy sources. U.S. gov- 


ernment figures are most reliable. Many 
states also provide excellent data. These 


statistics can be supplemented by mate- 
rial from professional and trade associa- 
tions, boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce. Other sources include private 
economie organizations, endowed research 
groups, college business schools, libraries. 
& Don’t make hard decisions, involving 
financial risk, on statistics which are out 
of date, incomplete or preliminary. In 
March and April of this year, government 
statistics on urban construction indicated 
that building starts were way below pre- 
vious expectations. Many economists and 
businessmen concluded that the construec- 
tion program was on the skids. Not for 
weeks was it learned that there had been 
a sharp swing from urban to suburban 
building. Government experts caught this 
trend when they finally compiled field data 
from agents in 90 sample areas. Business 
decisions made too hastily on the prelimi- 
nary estimates had to be sharply revised 
when the final reports were issued. 

& Don't use statistics for day-to-day de- 
cisions. They can guide you best on long- 
term judgments, and then only when they 
jibe with what your own know-how tells 
you about trends in your particular line. 

To these general cautions, an economist 

with experience in management problems 
adds one special don’t in the field of labor 
relations, where statistics are often more 
complicating than helpful: 
& Don't quarrel with unions over statis- 
tics, if what you want is an effective settle- 
ment. The best solution, when such a 
quarrel arises, is for both sides to agree 
on what data they want, then ask some im- 
partial arbiter lke the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to supply them. 

If these suggestions sound too negative. 
there is one golden rule which statisticians 
agree on, and which businessmen should 
remember: Never use statistics to “prove” 
anything; use them to find out. 
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WALLS BETWEEN THE STATES 


Border warfare on commerce a growing challenge to businessmen 





Hal Martin of Pasadena wnrtes us: 


“Possibly the first step toward ‘One 
World’ would be ‘One United States.’ An 
hour after I read your July issue (in 
which customs barriers were discussed), I 
entered Californa. My baggage was 
opened (also portfolio) and I was sub- 
jected to an inspection never equaled in 
Europe. The excuse was insect control.” 


7 ES, Mr. Martin, contrary to the 
plans of our Founding Fathers, the 
United States is far from being one big 
free area in which people and commerce 
may move without hindrance from state 
to state. 

State after state restricts imports from 
sister states, which hit back with retalia- 
tory legislation. In some cases the com- 
batants lower their barriers with reci- 
procity arrangements, like alien powers. 

Some states have ports of entry. A few 
frankly call them that; others, like Cali- 
fornia, insist they are inspection posts, 
and New Mexico dubs hers ‘courtesy sta- 
tions.” There are quarantines that keep 
out competing products as well as dis- 
eased livestock, nursery stock or fruit. 

Use taxes, which levy on many prod- 
ucts bought from outside states for use 
within a state, are in force in more than 
half the states. Discriminatory license 
fees, against such products as margarine 
and wine, and transport regulations raise 
the trade walls higher. 

In short, our state boundaries bristle 
with barricades. 

If all of this has more than a currently 
familiar ring, it is because it happened 
once before. In the economic breakdown 
that followed the Revolutionary War, 
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the states acted as small independent 
nations, jealously protecting their own 
industries and indulging in vicious com- 
mercial discriminations and reprisals. 

As a result, the commerce clause was 
made one of the strongest in the Consti- 
tution. Art. 1, Sec. 8: “The Congress 
shall have power... to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among 
the several states and with the Indian 
tribes.” Fortified by a series of firm 
decisions by Chief Justice Marshall, it 
was effective for almost a century-and- 
a-half in preventing interstate trade wars 
in the United States. 

But in the depression of the 30’s dis- 
criminatory barriers sprang up again. 
Special interest lobbies began to persuade 
the states to use police and tax powers 
to disadvantage “outside” products. 

By the time war came there were about 
1500 laws classified as trade _ barriers. 
They interfered so seriously with truck- 
ing and other war business that federal 
officials called the states into conference 
and persuaded them to lift or wink at 
some of the worst. 

Some of these gains have been kept. 
A slight trend toward lowering other 
barriers also is discernible. At least, few 
of the state Chinese walls are going any 
higher now. 

But most of our interstate barriers re- 
main, Mr. Martin, to obstruct and harass 
thousands of businessmen like you. 

Among the principal barriers are: 

Motor vehicle laws. They’re still the 
worst, the most widespread, and the big- 
gest obstacles to interstate trade. 

Three states, Arizona, Kansas and 
Kentucky, still will not honor truck (com- 
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mon and contract carrier) licenses issued 
by other states. Special licenses must 
be bought to enter these states. Some 
18 to 20 states—the number constantly 
varies—require outstate trucks to buy 
special public utility commission permits. 

Every state has its own regulations on 
the weight, length, height and other 
specifications for trucks using its roads. 
Although the basic purpose is highway 
safety and protection of road structures, 
the regulations vary so fantastically that 
they cripple truck movement. Example: 
A truck bearing Florida fruit to New 
York may carry 50,000 pounds any- 
where along the route except in Virginia 
and the District of Columbia, where the 
weight limit is 40,000 pounds. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials in 1946 asked all states 
to adopt uniform specifications. Eleven 
states did so this year. But the variations 
are still so great that the National High- 
way Users Conference issues a loose-leaf 
notebook with several pages devoted to 
the manifold regulations of each state, 
and large trucking companies employ ex- 
perts whose sole job is to keep abreast 
of trucking laws and regulations. 

Seven states, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Colorado and 
Idaho, maintain “ports of entry” like 
barriers at national frontiers. All trucks 
coming into one of these states must 
take certain roads and stop at a “port” 
for inspection, and generally to pay spe- 
cial fees. Kansas, originator of the idea, 
collects a mileage tax of 114 to 3 cents 
a mile, and allows no reci- 
procity. 

Margarine laws. Mar- 
garine is the most barred 
of all the foods. Primarily 
through the manipulations 
of dairy interests, many 
states have _ strangling 
taxes and restrictions on 
the sale, movement and 
even use of margarine. 
These are so effective in 
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Wisconsin, a leading dairying state, that 
enough margarine got into the state in 
one year to produce only $16 in tax 
revenue. 

In the early anti-margarine drive, even 
some of the southern states which supply 
most of the cottonseed and other oils 
used in making margarine enacted re- 
strictive legislation. Later, when they 
caught on, these laws were repealed. 
Sometimes, also, bills were introduced in 
southern legislatures threatening a ban 
on Wisconsin beer or machinery, Wash- 
ington apples, and other products from 
states which discriminate against mar- 
garine. 

Dairy product, egg, and other food 
laws. To keep out “foreign” milk and 
dairy products some states require inspec- 
tion by their own men, and then forbid 
these officials to make inspections beyond 
the state line. One state went so far as 
to color milk red that did not comply 
with its regulations. In Georgia, Florida 
and Arizona the law says that only eggs 
laid within the state may be labeled 
“fresh eggs”; all others must be marked 
“shipped.” 

Wine, beer and liquor laws. To give 
their own wines an advantage over those 
“Imported” from other states, 8 states 
levy higher taxes on out-of-state wines 
than on their own; 12 impose unduly high 
license fees on out-of-state firms for the 
right to ship wine in; 14 charge out-of- 
state firms and their salesmen more for 
the right to solicit orders; and 13 pro- 
hibit bottling of out-of-state wines or 
charge additional fees for 
the privilege. 

The same methods are 
used to favor home-state 
beers and liquors. They 
have given rise to several 
bitter interstate beer and 
liquor “wars.” National 
associations oppose all such 
acts on the ground that 
they harm the whole busi- 
ness, and in Missouri a 
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large brewing company has succeeded in 
keeping all favoritism off the books. 

Grade, standard and labeling laws. 
Such laws are necessary for the protec- 
tion of the consumer, but many discrimi- 
nate against outstate products. 

Quarantine and nursery stock laws. 
In keeping out such harmful immigrants 
as corn borers, Japanese beetles and Ar- 
gentine ants, some states also keep out 
competing fruits and vegetables that have 
never been near a diseased area. 

Use taxes. To nail residents who might 
try to escape state sales taxes by buying 
in other states, about 25 states have 
adopted use taxes. In most cases they 
tax all finished products imported for 
use in the state. 

These, Mr. Martin, are the principai 
barricades. They often stifle trade and 
increase the consumer’s bills; they’re an 
annoyance and a threat to the freedom 
of movement for which the United States 
supposedly stands. 


But this is a very favorable time to 
do something about them. When goods 
are scarce it is easier to attack laws de- 
signed to bar outstate products than it 
might be later. If times should again 
become hard and the struggle for business 
desperate, the urge to pass fence-’em-out 
laws might come back stronger than ever. 
This is the time to fight the trade barriers. 

The fight, if there is to be a fight, will 
not be easy. Public interest will have 
to be aroused. Associations of state of- 
ficials will have to take the initiative 
again to get agreements between states 
to lower barriers. 

But in the end it will take action by 
state legislatures, and that means action 
inspired by individuals—and particularly 
by businessmen. So far the most effec- 
tive groups in starting action to wipe out 
trade barriers have been trade groups in- 
jured or exasperated by trade barriers. 

And it is the likes of you, Mr. Martin, 
who can get those groups moving. 








New Chemicals Mothproof Cloth 


OTHPROOF blankets are on the market this fall. By next 


year mothproof suits and dresses may be available. 


Mothproofing chemicals are applied to a fabric when it is dyed. Two such 
preparations are Eulan CN and Mitin FF, made respectively by General Dye- 
stuff Corp., New York 14, and Geigy Co., Inc., New York 8. Cloth so treated 
can be dry-cleaned or washed and will still repel moths for perhaps two years. 

Cheap and effective methods of mothproofing have been known for years. 
But some worsted and woolen manufacturers felt that the moth was their 
best customer and they hated to drive him away. At the other end, many 
housewives believed that moth repellents were no good unless they smelled. 
Both notions gradually disappeared but the war came along and prevented 
production of mothproofing chemicals. 

Today many mothproofed goods are kept from the consumer because the 
fabric industry has not yet standardized and defined “mothproof” and “moth 
resistant.” Three testing laboratories are running a total of 12,000 tests on 
mothproofed cloth. When they finish, the industry will try to agree on a com- 
mercial standard of mothproofing to be issued by the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
The last step will probably be a fair trade conference to be held under the 
auspices of the Federal Trade Commission. At this conference, the industry 
will try to agree on a code of fair advertising. 

When all this is done, the public may have a chance to put some of its 
mothballs away in mothballs. 
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THE MELLONS DISCOV 







PITTSBURGH 


7 HEN Richard K. Mellon was a boy, 
\ ~ the story goes, his father took him 
on a hansom cab ride around New York 
City. As they drove past the Manhattan 
mansions of other millionaire Pittsburgh 
families—the Schwabs, the Fricks and the 
Carnegies—the elder Mellon shook his 
head in stern disapproval. To the awe- 
struck youth at his side he spoke words 
of caution: “Live where you work, son, 
and work where you live.” 

The message stuck. Now third-genera- 
tion overseer of the vast Mellon empire, 
Richard King Mellon is taking his father’s 
advice to heart. Since his return from 
the army to civilian life two years ago, 
the 48-year-old, graying banker has done 
much to draw the far-flung Mellon family 
back to the city from which its fortune 
derived and to focus its attention upon 
problems besetting the local scene. In so 
doing, he has become the leader around 
which a new and dynamic management 
generation is rallying to arrest Pittsburgh’s 
physical decay and save the city from in- 
dustrial eclipse. 

As president of the Pittsburgh Regional 
Planning Association, sponsor of the Alle- 
gheny Conference on Community Develop- 
ment, builder of parks and recreation 
centers, and supporter of bills before the 
state legislature, Dick Mellon is partici- 
pating in civie affairs to an extent that 
would have made grandfather Thomas 
Mellon’s wispy hair stand on end. 

The departure from tradition 1s sharp 
and deep. Pittsburgh’s great coal and 
steel dynasties have tended to snub their 
community responsibilities. True, they 
donated to chosen charities, but usually 
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with an icy, remote touch. Many forsook 
the city for fresher air and higher society 
elsewhere. As civic leaders, they made 
fine mansion-builders. 

The Mellons had been no exception to 
this pattern. Tight-fisted Thomas founded 
his fortune on opportune mortgage fore- 
closures, continued his calculating, relent- 
less pursuit of money until the age of 
senility. In his third and fourth sons, 
Andrew and Richard B. (Dick’s father), 
these instincts and abilities reached awe- 
some fulfillment. Under their agile touch, 
the family industrial and financial empire 
so expanded that even the Fords and the 
Rockefellers were hard put to keep pace. 

But the Mellon clan’s ruling elders suf- 
fered untold disappointment when An- 
drew’s son Paul emerged from Yale with 
a penchant for the arts and a distaste for 
high finance. Andrew and brother Rich- 
ard turned their undivided attention upon 
young Dick. By the time R. K. was 34 
he held 16 corporate directorships. It 
looked as though the traditional family 
devotion to pure finance would be pro- 
longed for yet another generation. 


UT when Howard Heinz, founder of 
the Heinz (“57 Varieties”) Co., died 
in 1941, he left vacant his post as president 
of the Pittsburgh Regional Planning As- 
sociation. R. K. Mellon was elected to 
succeed him. This marked the beginning 
of Mellon participation in local affairs. 
Shortly thereafter R. K. went to Wash- 
ington as an Army Service Force officer. 
The war had brought other Mellon admin- 
istrators to the capital. Among them were 
brother-in-law Alan Scaife, an OSS officer, 
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and Arthur Van Buskirk, Deputy 
Lend-Lease Administrator. 

Together these men often talked of 
their home town. Van Buskirk re- 
calls: “We had lived many years in 
Pittsburgh and yet it seemed to us 
that we were actually seeing the city 
in its true perspective for the first 
time from Washington. We recog- 
nized that after the war unity of action 
on a large scale would be required to 
redevelop the region. We realized the 
future of the city was at stake.” 

When R. K. was approached in 1942 
with an outline of the proposed Alle- 
gheny Conference, he pledged active 
Mellon support. The Conference was 
established in May 1943 as a non- 
profit, privately financed organization. 
It analyzes local problems, and, with 
money and ideas, augments and coordi- 
nates the activities of other agencies 
and groups interested in civic affairs. 

The Conference, probably the most 
effective group of its kind in the country, 
is shot through with Mellon administrators 
and heavy with the names of executives 
from Gulf Oil, Koppers, Alcoa, Westing- 
house, U. S. Steel and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, all organizations in which the 
Mellons own stock or with which they have 
close business relationships. 

The two agencies with which the Con- 
ference most often collaborates are the 
Pennsylvania Economy League and the 
Regional Planning Association. These are 
also strongly imbued with Mellon men 
and ideas. The League acts as adviser 
on financial matters for other public 
agencies. It is so powerful that Pitts- 
burgh’s Mayor David Lawrence, who is 
the state Democratic boss, prefers not to 
submit a budget to the City Council until 
the League, composed largely of influential 
Republicans, has checked it over. 

Last year the Conference helped gain 
support for a 34-million-dollar bond issue 
for county highway construction and for 
improving the Pittsburgh Airport. 

The Conference really got rolling early 
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this year when it lobbied through “The 
Pittsburgh Package,” a group of civic-im- 
provement bills for the city and Allegheny 
County. Dick Mellon called the Package 
“the most impressive development in the 
civic history of Pittsburgh,” and person- 
ally helped to assure its passage. 

Eight of the ten bills passed. The legis- 
lature approved the setting up of authori- 
ties for effective county-wide refuse dis- 
posal and sewage treatment. A city De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation was 
created and launched on a 4-million-dollar 
program. A city Public Parking Au- 
thority was instituted to acquire parking 
facilities with private funds through the 
issue of revenue bonds—the first Author- 
ity of its kind in any big U.S. city. 

Most important of all to Pittsburgh’s 
future, the county commissioners were 
given the legal right to outlaw smoke from 
the railroads, as well as from domestic 
chimneys and factery smokestacks. + 
city smoke abatement ordinance goes into 
effect October 1. 

The Conference has led the battle to re- 
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habilitate Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle, 
the confusion of narrow, traffic-clogged 
streets in the city’s dingy commercial 
heart. The Triangle accounts for one- 
fifth of Pittsburgh’s total assessed valua- 
tion. This valuation has sagged 10 million 
dollars a year for the last 10 years. 

At the Triangle’s western tip, where the 
Monongahela and Allegheny rivers meet 
to form the Ohio, are 36 acres of industrial 
slums, warehouses and railroad sidings. 

To transform this forlorn acreage into 
a public park and historical monument 
grounds, the Regional Planning Associa- 
tion drew up a detailed study and called 
upon the Conference for action. The state 
has already bought more than half the 
properties needed for the park. 

Adjacent to the Point is another shabby 
area of 23 acres which the Mellons and 
others have long dreamed of building into 
another Rockefeller Center. On Confer- 
ence recommendation Mayor Lawrence 
last November created an Urban Rede- 
velopment Authority with the right of 
eminent domain to acquire this acreage 
and lease or sell it for redevelopment. 
Since then the Mellons have interested 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
financing the multi-million-dollar project. 


= several years the Conference, with 
the Chamber of Commerce, has been 
plumping for an effective flood control 
system for the Pittsburgh region. Parts 
of the city have been under water 65 
times since 1900. 

When funds for the vital Conemaugh 
Dam were threatened by a _ budget-con- 
scious Congress this summer, the Confer- 
ence and other civic groups helped push 
through the 5-million-dollar appropria- 
tion. When the Conemaugh and three 
other dams under construction are com- 
pleted, Pittsburgh will be safe from flood 
threat. This is of key importance in the 
city’s campaign to attract new industry. 

The Mellon influence is strong as a pla- 
cating factor on Pittsburgh’s stormy polit- 
ical front. Once it became apparent that 
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the Allegheny Conference had the full sup- 
port of western Pennsylvania’s most 
powerful interests, politicians big and 
small grabbed seats on the rollicking band- 
wagon of civic development. On the issue 
of improvements for Pittsburgh, at least, 
the city’s widely divergent political fac- 
tions have attained a high degree of unity. 

Today decisions influencing the lives of 
every Pittsburgher emanate from the soft- 
carpeted offices of T. Mellon and Sons. 
Formed early last year, the firm is a re- 
vival in name of the family banking house 
first established by Thomas Mellon in 
1870. It is a policy group for the entire 
clan, designed to coordinate financial 
strategy and to survey fields for new in- 
vestment. All the Meilons are involved 
in its consultations. Dick Mellon ex- 
plains: “We are going back to work.” 

One significant indication of the line 
these conclaves are likely to take came a 
few months ago when Paul Mellon and his 
sister Ailsa announced sweeping policy 
changes in the administration of the 16- 
year-old, 100-million-dollar A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust. 

By last year the Trust had expended 78 
million dollars on a wide variety of proj- 
ects, chief of which was the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington, the largest gift 
ever made to the U. 8S. Government. 

But from now on, the balance of Trust 
funds—book value, 32 million dollars— 
will be devoted exclusively to the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

As if to wipe the slate clean, the Mellons 
have given the city their huge Fifth Ave- 
nue chateau, once a gloomy redoubt for 
Pittsburgh tycoons. The mansion already 
has been razed. Soon the area will re- 
sound to the shouts of city kids playing in 
what will be known as the Mellon Park 

tecreation Center. 

The Mellon coat-of-arms is right, of 
course. It says “Cassis Tutissima Virtus’”’ 
—honesty is the best policy. But the 
present generation of this fabulous family 
is also demonstrating that a little interest 
in one’s fellow men doesn’t hurt, either. 
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REQUENCY modulation, or FM, 

broadcasting is making great strides 
despite serious economic obstacles and the 
entrenched opposition of powerful stand- 
ard radio interests. 

Sets with FM bands are being made in 
greater numbers and being sold faster than 
ever before; FM stations are mushrooming 
in every section of the country. The time 
may not be far distant when FM will 
supplant AM as the means of communi- 
cating entertainment and news by radio. 

The only way sound can be transmitted 
on a radio wave is by varying the wave, 
or modulating it. In AM (amplitude 
modulation) broadcasting, the width or 
strength of the wave is varied, while in 
FM the variation occurs in the frequency 
of the signal. 

The idea behind FM was born in 1915 
when Major Edwin H. Armstrong dis- 
covered that lightning, street cars and elec- 
tric motors gave off the same kind of 
waves as those created by AM broadcasts. 
The waves produced static, or interfer- 
ence, in AM reception. Armstrong looked 
for a new system, and FM was the result. 

I'M is superior to AM in that it has less 
interference—a more constant signal (1.e., 
no fading), and a much greater fidelity 
of sound. It can reproduce the whole range 
of audible sounds, from the lowest bass to 
the highest treble—all that the human 
ear can hear. Its volume range is also 
much broader, and reception is as true in 
the daytime as it is at night. 

At its best, the high quality of FM 
broadcasts astounds the listener who is 
accustomed to AM. If it’s a woman sing- 
ing, her voice 1s with you in the same room. 
If it’s a hockey game, you hear skates 
cutting the ice and sticks clashing. 

During the first half of this year the 
country’s 70 radio receiver manufacturers 
produced more than 8,600,000 sets. Of 
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these, about 450,000 were AM-FM re- 
celvers, more than 21% times the entire 
AM-FM production for 1946. Total AM- 
FM production this year will run about 
2 million sets. 

Some 20 companies are now making 
sets with FM bands, but big production 
is limited to a half-dozen leaders such as 
Crosley, General Electric, Phileo, RCA, 
Stromberg-Carlson and Zenith. The least 
expensive set with fairly good reception 
is priced at less than $60, the highest— 
an AM-FM radio-phonograph combina- 
tion—goes for $1100. 

Poor engineering, shortages of parts and 
headlong production have combined to 
create a vast number of imperfect sets. 
Many early sets, for instance, were sub- 
ject to “drift,” and required frequent tun- 
ing during the first half-hour in operation. 
Too many sets were made of cheap ma- 
terials. 

As with television, better sets are prom- 
ised this fall with loudspeakers built to 
accommodate FM’s complete range. One 
manufacturer reports plans to market a 
straight FM receiver for $24.50 and an 
AM-FM combination at $32.50. At least 
four companies are making FM “tuners”’ to 
sell for as little as $29.95. Resembling 
small portable radios, they attach to regu- 
lar AM receivers and tune in FM. Their 
effectiveness has not yet been confirmed. 

In the last six months more than 100 
new FM stations have gone on the air, 
and now there are about 260 FM trans- 
mitters in the country. 

About 850 other FM stations have al- 
ready been authorized by the Federal 
Communications Commission, and 150 
more applications are pending. It is prob- 
able that by the end of the year 700 
stations will be on the air and 80 percent 
of the population will be covered. 

An FM network, the Continental, is 
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already functioning in the East with 22 
affiliated stations from Washington, D. C. 
to Niagara Falls and Cambridge, Mass. 
This is the first network to combine stand- 
ard telephone line transmission with 
pickup relays. Eight stations are joined 
by wire, the others pick the live talent 
programs out of the air and relay them. 
This process is not possible on AM broad- 
casting because of the rapid deterioration 
of AM sound. 

Just as is the case with television, FM 
waves have a limited range. One hundred 
miles is good coverage, but this is dimin- 
ished by hilly country. FM can’t get 
entirely around obstructions such as tall 
buildings and mountains, so the listener 
may be in a blind spot even when the 
transmitter is near by. If so, he may have 
to get a special antenna. 

The FM broadcasting band has room 
for 5000 stations, or almost five times as 
many as can be crowded onto the AM 
band. So, many applicants for stations 
who were once barred from the air because 
AM channels were all occupied, have been 
able to get onto FM. 

A large percentage of FM stations are 
owned by AM’s. But newspapers, depart- 
ment stores, farm cooperatives, labor 
unions, education and religious institu- 
tions and plain citizens have also entered 
radio via FM. As more stations open, the 
monopoly so long enjoyed by the major 
networks will be smashed and genuine 
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freedom of the air will become reality. 
Within two or three years it is likely that 
all but a few of the 1000 AM stations will 
have been replaced by FM’s. 

Among labor unions, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union already 
has obtained FCC construction permits 
for stations in Chattanooga, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia and Boston. Under 
the name of Unity Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, these stations will operate independ- 
ently with programs specializing in com- 
munity problems. ILGWU is also under- 
writing the production of FM sets to sell 
to union members for about $40. 

James C. Petrillo, ezar of the American 
Federation of Musicians, has refused to 
lift his ban prohibiting the broadcast of 
musical shows simultaneously on both AM 
and FM stations. If music is broadcast in 
this manner, Petrillo maintains, then the 
musicians must be paid double. 

More than any other factor, the ban 
has kept the big shows off FM, because 
no sponsor could bear the excessive pro- 
duction costs. Many FM stations have 
been reduced to hours of straight record- 
playing. 

Now FM backers are contesting the 
Petrillo ruling. They have carried their 
protests to the Department of Justice on 
the grounds that Petrillo is acting in vio- 
lation of the Lea Act and the Taft-Hartley 
law. Heat is also being turned on the 
FCC to probe the “discrimination.” 

Meanwhile, the AM networks are caught 
between their desire to get in on FM’s 
expanding ground floor and a dollars-and- 
cents realization that the more popular 
FM becomes, the sooner they must write 
off millions of dollars worth of standard 
equipment and invest many more mil- 
lions in new paraphernalia. 

But few radio executives today pri- 
vately deny the bigness of FM or its in- 
evitability. It may be two or three years 
before you can get Bing Crosby or the 
Metropolitan Opera on a national FM 
network, but when that day comes be 
ready for a new era of listening pleasure. 
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& Food Prices 





The new program of anti-trust prosecutions 
will not bring prices down any time soon. Even 
if the government’s charges stand up, the legal 
road is too slow to affect the current situation. 

Basic food prices will remain high regardless 
of court action. Every food distributor in the 
country could be convicted tomorrow of anti-trust 
violations without affecting the farm prices of 
wheat, corn, oats and meat. Fundamentally the 
answer is that more people are eating more 
food—both here and abroad. 

In the face of high food production this still 
remains true. For example, witness the high 
price of eggs. Yet the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s mythical average hen laid 14.8 eggs in 
July of this year against only 14 in the same 
month of 1946. 


& Holding the Snow 


A new way of watering the soil is being tried 
in Canada through a method of spreading carbon 
black over the snow before it thaws in the spring. 
The black layer prevents loss of water from snow 
evaporation but allows enough melting under- 
neath it to form an ice sheet. The sheet holds 
the melted snow until the frozen ground softens 
enough to absorb the moisture. When the ice 
sheet does melt it melts where it is, instead of 
running off. A possible by-product is death to 
perennial weeds. 


& Productivity 


An increase appears to be coming about in 
labor’s output per man-hour (technically called 
“productivity’). It is an encouraging sign, for 
increased production is always one of the best 
ways to crack inflation. Many industries are 
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picking up fast on this score in 1947, but the 
trend must be taken with a few grains of salt, for 
we are still below the pre-war level. 

Willingness of workers, a factor which has a 
bearing on the index of productivity, received a 
shot in the arm recently from 35 labor leaders. 
speaking as members of the National Planning 
Association. Though these men think manage.  , 
ment must usually take the lead in boosting pro- | 
ductivity they recognize that high wages are 
made possible only by high productivity. They 
urge unions to go along with the drive for more 
output from each member, but warn that this 
must be accompanied by greater job security. 

Another element in productivity (and by far 
the most important) is the equipment given 
workers to work with. Sumner Slichter, noted 
Harvard economist, says we are short at least 40 
billion dollars in productive capital equipment. 


& Steel Capacity 


The current argument over whether we have 
enough steel-making capacity will not be settled 
in time to lick the present shortage. Big steel ~ 
makers are concerned about what would happen 
to the industry in ‘‘normal” times if it were ex- 
panded enough to take care of the present boom. 
But in disagreement with this analysis are many 
steel users, government economists, and at least 
one steel maker—Henry J. Kaiser. 

Kaiser wants to double the capacity of his 
Fontana, Cal., plant and thinks others must ex- 
pand if the wheels of industry are to be kept 
turning. Asked by a reporter whether the short- 
age of steel would continue if we had a depres- 
sion, Kaiser replied quickly: “The shortage will 
create a depression.”’ He thinks the flow of ma- 
terials is just as important to the country now 
as it was during the war. 


& German Barter 


Old-fashioned but effective barter has appeared 
in Germany, where money doesn’t buy much. 
Some of the textile mills are now paying workers 
one day’s wages in cloth. Workers can take it 
into the country on Sundays and swap it for 
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food. Similarly, some metal factories are giving 
employes scrap metal or the use of machinery 
on Saturdays to make household utensils for pri- 
vate barter. The schemes do what money some- 
times doesn’t do—they get work out of people. 


» Free Advertising 


Advertising men regretfully calculate that 
Elizabeth Arden, the cosmetics maker, has been 
getting 3 million dollars of advertising value a 
year out of having her race horses constantly in 
the news. Regardless of her winnings at the 
track, Miss Arden’s hobby paid off years ago. 
Similarly, ad men guess that Lipton’s Tea had to 
spend 10 million dollars in advertising to get 
back the sales that came easily when Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s famous yacht was racing. 


> Crisis in Trade 


Economic deterioration is spreading like a bad 
spot on one apple in a basket of fruit. Britain’s 
plight is not a new story, but there is now talk 
from Canada of imposing curbs on her imports 
from the U. S. to preserve the American dollars 
that are getting scarcer and scarcer. This brings 
the situation right to our border from a steady, 
solid neighbor and customer. 

Work proceeds in Washington to set up condi- 
tions for the use of American loans to Europe. 
If American dollars are not controlled, too many 
will go for food and too few for the capital equip- 
ment necessary to bring about sound economic 
development. One reason the British are in 
trouble is that only 14 percent of the U.S. loan 
money which they spent in the United States has 
gone for capital equipment. 


> Units for Building 


Cheaper housing costs are expected to result 
from a system which is quietly but fundamen- 
tally changing the construction industry—a sys- 
tem technically known as “modular coordina- 
tion.” It means the designing of buildings and 
producing of construction materials in standard 
units of size so the parts will fit together easily 
on the building site. This will eliminate much of 


the present chipping, cutting and jiggering of 
building materials, thus eliminate much waste 
and bring down prices for home buyers. 


& Wool Mills in the West 


A proposal has been made by the governor of 
Colorado that woolen mills move out to the West, 
close to the source of the raw wool. That location 
happens to be the governor’s region, which needs 
industrialization. 

Wool manufacturers (mostly in Boston) are 
unimpressed, but those who scoff at the idea 
may have forgotten that most of the cotton mills 
moved from New England to the cotton fields 
when it didn’t seem probable. 

The western argument is even a little stronger, 
for it is based partly on the prospect that Cali- 
fornia is going to be an even bigger clothing 
center. Also, the governor points to the high 
cost of shipping raw wool (three-fifths of which 
is dirt and grease) from the Mountain States to 
Boston and then all the way to California. 


& A nti-Smoke 


A new type of stove that will burn soft coal 
‘‘smokelessly” is being developed by Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., the scientific arm of the 
National Coal Association, in Washington. The 
trick is to introduce air into the fire box in some 
way other than to cause an updraft. Combus- 
tion is made so efficient that the black particles 
in smoke are burned instead of thrown off. The 
stove will have two talking points: less waste 
of fuel, and less smoke to smudge the cities. 


& Beer 


An increase in the brewery price of beer in 
many parts of the country is forcing retailers to 
think about raising their own prices to 15 cents 
a glass (maybe with larger glasses) or holding 
the line for 10-cent beer (with smaller glasses). 
While beer drinkers wait for the answer (having 
almost forgotten the old nickel beer) the dilemma 
has been put in historical perspective by the presi- 
dent of the United Restaurant Liquor Dealers in 
New York, who says: “I am afraid this is the 
beginning of beer’s going into the luxury class.”’ 
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BLOOMINGTON, 


Corn Belt 


City of 
Plenty 


L_ LINGO 


Seal 





Few American communities have prof- 
ited more from the trend of world affairs 
—and the effect of that trend upon farm 
prices—than Bloomington, Ill. Farmers in 
the Bloomington area have paid off their 
mortgages, fertilized their ground, bought 
new equipment, rebwlt and refurnished 
their homes. Neither they nor their chat- 
tel have ever been in such good shape. 
Here ws a picture of Bloomington—and a 
picture, in essence, of many another farm- 
supported community in America today. 


QO look at Bloomington, IIl., you 
wouldn’t think it was perhaps the 
richest city of its size in the country. 

Midway between Chicago and St. Louis 
in the heart of the corn belt, the little 
tree-shaded community breaks the skyline 
with a cluster of downtown office build- 
ings and church spires. Its ne’er-do-wells 
loaf on the courthouse green, its school 
kids clamor before the corner drugstore, 
and its housewives pause in their shopping 
to gossip on a main street that runs the 
full length of the city. 

But Bloomington (pop. 34,000) is the 
seat of McLean County, the biggest pro- 
ducer of corn—and one of the richest farm 
districts—in the world. 

From the flat, fertile fields which en- 
compass the city flows an endless stream 
of wealth in the form of golden corn 
kernels, soybeans and oats, white-faced 
Hereford and black Angus cattle, and 
hogs. With acreage yield and agricul- 
tural and livestock prices at all-time 
highs, Bloomington is enjoying the most 
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abundant period in its entire history. 

Since 1942, with the population growing 
only slightly, deposits in Bloomington’s 
five banks have gone up 37 million dol- 
lars to a current total of 65 million. 

And that isn’t all. In the words of 
towering, big-fisted Grover C. Helm, 
farmer-president of the National Bank of 
Bloomington: “The safe deposit boxes are 
stuffed with bonds and cash, too. No 
telling how much.” 

The story of Ken Benjamin is a typical 
story of McLean County prosperity. In 
1936 Benjamin bought 154 acres east of 
town at $106 an acre on a long-term 
mortgage. His land was rolling, but he 
tiled and contoured, then planted hybrid 
corn. His per-acre yield gradually went 
up from 35 bushels to 90. He liquidated 
the mortgage two years ago and this 
year he completely remodeled the old 
farmhouse. With money in the bank, 
Benjamin has recently contracted to ten- 
ant another 350 acres. His own holding 
now is worth three times what it cost him. 

The land in the saucer-like central U. S. 
corn belt was heavily endowed by Nature 
and recently has been improved upon 
by man. It was glaciated on three oc- 
casions in geologic time, the process grind- 
ing up a great variety of rocks and pro- 
ducing good mixtures of sand and clay. 
Following the last glaciation, a fine wind- 
blown material from the river valleys, 
known as loess, was deposited over the 
area. Then came a luxuriant growth of 
prairie grass high in organic matter. 

The soil emanating from this natural 
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sequence is rich and structurally excel- 
lent for good drainage and the extension 
of plant roots. Two of the finest top- 
soils in the world—black clay loam and 
brown silt loam—are found in the im- 
mediate Bloomington area. 

Man’s contributions have been the de- 
velopment of hybrid corn, the mechani- 
zation of the whole farming process— 
planting, cultivating, spraying, detassel- 
ing and harvesting—and the construction 
of a good road system to lift the farmer 
out of the mud. 

A few miles south of Bloomington 1s 
Funk’s Grove, home of the 1500-acre 
Funk Bros. Seed Co. and the birthplace 
of commercial hybrid seed corn. The 
Funks were among the first farmers in the 
U. S. to develop hybrid seed. They sold 
it commercially as early as 1916 and to- 
day rank among the country’s four larg- 
est field seed companies. 

Since the ’34 and ’36 droughts (which 
weren't able to produce a crop failure in 
McLean County), open-pollinated strains 
have been abandoned and the entire 
county planted to hybrid. Those two 
years, the worst in local farming history, 
amply demonstrated the staying power of 
hybrid. In the past ten years hybrid 
seed production has become a major in- 
dustry in central Illinois. 

McLean County’s 3700 farms are 
fairly large, now averaging almost 200 
acres. In recent years some of the smaller 
farms have been gobbled up and incor- 
porated into larger holdings, thus boosting 
the average size. There are about 200 
fewer farms in the county today than 
there were in 1940. 

But the land is in stronger hands than 
ever before. The presence in the market 
of both strong buyers and strong holders 
has tended to minimize land turnover. 
With land prices nearing the boom levels 
of 1920, chary purchasers are backing 
away from buying high only to get caught 
in a fast slide-off. Owners, too, are re- 
luetant to sell at today’s inflated prices, 
only to lose much of the profit in taxes. 
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They prefer to hold onto the land and 
work it in the belief that agricultural 
prices will stand high another year, 
anyway. 

The relatively few transactions taking 
place bear little resemblance to the boom 
trades of other years. Most purchases 
carry at least 50 percent cash and sec- 
ond mortgages seem to be a thing of the 
past. As one old-timer explains: “There 
are enough of us around who remember 
'21 and ’22 and the 30’s to make sure 
the community doesn’t get itself out on 
a limb.” 

At today’s values a typical McLean 
County farm—including land, buildings, 
implements and machinery—would be 
priced at about $75,000. Three out of 
four farms are operated by tenants. The 
contracts are usually year-to-year with 
the tenant paying for all equipment and 
splitting seed costs and profits with the 
landlord on a 50-50 basis. The tenant 
also pays a straight cash rental of $6 an 
acre on land used for pasture. 


-p)ERHAPS half the landlords in the 
county maintain downtown business 
offices, too. Many are retail merchants, 
contractors and professional men, so that 
the real money in the town seems to move 
in a cirele the radius of which is con- 
stantly decreasing. A fair percentage of 
the big landlords own substantial $30,000 
or $40,000 homes in the more fashionable 
east end of town. There are probably a 
half-dozen millionaires in the community 
who spend as much time in Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City supervising their 
interests as they do in Bloomington. 
The visitor to Bloomington who comes 
armed with a traditional concept of how 
farmers look and behave is due for a 
surprise. If he should happen by the 
Country Club on a sunny afternoon, for 
instance, he would probably observe a 
group of landowners sipping highballs 
together on the terrace as they listen to 
the market quotations coming in over 
the radio. In this farm community, at 
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least, wagons have tended to give way to 
station wagons, blue jeans and straw 
hats to Palm Beach suits and _ Bor- 
salinos. 

Civic leaders who have been concerned 
about Bloomington’s somewhat unbal- 
anced economy are heartened by recent 
developments on the local industrial front. 
Helped by a wartime impetus, Blooming- 
ton has now about 40 manufacturing 
plants which provide employment for 
some 7000 residents. With an annual 
pay roll of close to 20 million dollars, 
these factories have brought another kind 
of wealth into the city. 

The largest industrial unit is the Eureka 
Williams Corp., which was formed in 1945 
by a merger of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. of Detroit and the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. of Bloom- 
ington. The company now employs 2300 
people compared with a pre-war force 
of 300. Its weekly pay roll of $100,000 
is an important element in the city’s eco- 
nomic life. 

Employing 2000 workers is the State 
Farms Insurance Companies which does 
business in a 13-story office building, the 
most modern skyscraper in Illinois out- 
side of Chicago. Still headed by founder 
George J. Mecherle, an ex-farmer now 
become millionaire, State Farms is the 
biggest automobile insurance company 
in the U.S. The company expects to write 
70 million dollars worth of premiums this 
vear. 

Bloomington also is home to other con- 
cerns manufacturing a wide variety of 
products including automatic pens and 
pencils, radios, washing machines, bottle 
vending machines, toys, cigaret lighters, 
hardware and electronic equipment. 

According to a recent survey of buying 
power, the 1946 annual spendable income 
for McLean County’s 68,300 citizens was 
86 million dollars. The volume of retail 
sales in 1946 in the Bloomington market 
was 46 million, and per capita sales 
amounted to $1354.50—or better than 
double the national average. This year 
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Bloomington merchants look forward to 
grossing record retail sales of 66 million. 

Long known in the circus world as a 
spawning ground for expert trapeze art- 
ists, Bloomington also is the birthplace 
of playwright Rachel Crothers, type de- 
signer Frederic Goudy, and comic-strip 
creator Sidney Smith (“The Gumps”). 
The American Passion Play, now an an- 
nual institution, was first written and 
enacted here by local talent in 1923. I[lli- 
nois Wesleyan and Illinois State Normal 
Universities, two old Midwest educational 
institutions, are located in the county. 


py LOOMINGTON’S only newspaper, 
i the century-old Daily Pantagraph, 
ranks among the country’s best-run and 
most profitable rural journals. Last year 
it earried 750,000 lines of local drug, liquor 
and grocery advertising alone. Its ad- 
jammed pages are noted for spic-and-span 
makeup, excellent coverage of both world- 
wide news and local farmland gossip. 

Pantagraph circulation (around 33,000) 
continues to grow despite the paper’s 
editorial support of measures which the 
majority of its readers have bitterly op- 
posed: the British loan and the Marshall 
plan among them. The political philoso- 
phy of the local citizens seems to find its 
roots more in the Pantagraph’s northerly 
neighbor, the Chicago Tribune. 

Ever since Abraham Lincoln helped 
organize the Illinois Republican Party in 
Bloomington in 1856, the town has been 
a stronghold of down-the-road Republi- 
canism. Now its isolationist tinge has 
been deepened with a determination to 
consolidate its worldly gains. Charity, 
say the Bloomington farmers, really be- 
gins at home. 

About this 
atom bomb—they’re not 
husky, tanned farmer summed up the 
viewpoint of this mid-continent 
land as he gazed over the 200 acres of 
valuable oats which his three combines 
were harvesting. He said: “I got enough 
to worry about right out there.” 


2ussian business and the 
sure. One 


lush, 
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TROUBLE WITH TIPPING 


Tipping is irritating and undemocratic. Many busi- 
nessmen would like to get rid of it. Robert R. Young, 
progressive operator of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 
is one businessman who has tried. Here are some of the 
resultant headaches: 

Young offered the dining car waiters a raise. He asked 
them to put in writing the amount they made in tips. 
But the waiters feared that the income tax collectors 
would crack down on some waiters who had not reported 
all their tips. The C. & O. finally granted an average 
increase of $65 a month, which the waiters complained 
was less than half of what they had been getting in tips. 

Moreover, the C. & O. had to persuade passengers 
that the railroad really meant to get rid of tipping. The 
C. & O. ran ads showing a waiter refusing a tip—and 
smiling. But the waiters say they are under no legal 
obligation to refuse tips. Since tips are accepted, many 
passengers still tip. The waiters say that 85 percent do. 

The waiters thus get higher wages plus most of their 
usual tips. It’s wonderful while it lasts but the waiters 
are afraid it can’t last. So they intend to re-open negoti- 
ations for a further increase to the full amount of tips 
they claim they used to get. 

So getting rid of tipping is still pleasant to think 
about—and tough to do. 





BLACKSMITHING UP TO DATI 


COLLEGES 
IN BUSINESS 


Colleges, seeking higher returns 
on their endowment money, are 
buying businesses or going into 
business for themselves. 

New York University owns a 
St. Louis piston ring factory, 
profits of which are to go to the 
University’s schools of law and 
medicine. The University of Chi- 
cago has Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. The University of Red- 
lands, in California, operates 50 
acres of citrus groves. One small 
college, Muskingum, even sup- 
plies the town of New Concord, 
Ohio, with electricity. 

This trend is beginning to 
worry Congress. Most colleges 
are supported at least in part by 
public funds and usually enjoy 
certain tax exemption privileges. 

The extent of tax loss is under 
study by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. And the House Ways 
and Means Committee is follow- 
Ing with public hearings — next 
month on what to do about col- 
leges-in-business. 








Blacksmithing is more efficient today than it 
used to be and the blacksmith, a rare expert, is 
more prosperous now than he has been for 
decades. 

The 1947 blacksmith doesn’t waste time. under 
the spreading chestnut tree waiting for the horse 
to come to him. He makes his rounds of farm 
and ranch with his mobile forge mounted in 
truck or trailer. He doesn’t hammer out his 
own shoes. He gets them ready-made from a 
steel plant. 

A good blacksmith can easily earn $6000 to 
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$8000 a year because men who can shoe a horse 
are vanishing faster than the horse. 

As a result of the acute scarcity of smiths, 
Michigan State College has started a regular 
course in horseshoeing. The Horse and Mule 
Association of America offers ten $150 scholar- 
ships to worthy candidates. After completing a 
90-day course, they start work. (In the old days 
apprentices had to serve three years.) 

Graduates of the class of ’46 and ’47 are doing 
well, shoeing four or five horses a day. 

The standard fee is $5 per horse. 











ADVENTURE IN 


HYBRID METAL 





TEEL is strong; aluminum is light, 
adaptable and resistant to many ills 
which beset other metals. If steel and 
aluminum are effectively combined, the 
resulting material will: 
> Improve scores of industrial products 
by reducing corrosion, rust and scaling, 
and by increasing heat resistance. 
® Provide a new source material for mak- 
ing autos, trucks, railroad cars and—most 
important—mass-produced houses. 
® Perhaps help stretch our supply of 
steel, which may be short for many years. 
& Produce plenty of lively competitive 
hub-bub. 

One aluminum-steel product is already 
on the market. It is made by American 
Rolling Mill Co., and is called aluminized 
steel. 

This product is merely a sheet of steel 
galvanized with aluminum. Its uses are 
quite limited at this time—to such special- 
ties as airplane firewalls, mufflers, oven 
liners and heater parts. 

Another aluminum-steel product, de- 
veloped by Reynolds Metals Co., has been 
manufactured experimentally. It isn’t on 
the market yet. This material is called 
aluminum-clad steel, made by compressing 
thin layers of aluminum on each side of a 
layer of steel. 

The manufacturers say this “sandwich” 
will make heavy things, such as auto and 
truck bodies, and will really get the ball 
rolling on cheap, mass-produced houses. 

The biggest question mark about both 
products is whether they can be sold at a 
low enough price. Armco sells its alumi- 
nized steel for about $9 per 100 pounds, 
which makes it two to three times as ex- 
pensive as cold-rolled steel. 

Reynolds can’t talk price yet, but there’s 
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no reason to believe that its aluminum- 
clad steel will be any cheaper—at least for 
a while. 

But what about the long run? Won't a 
material as useful as aluminum-steel create 
tremendous new markets, and hence come 
down in price as volume production gets 
under way? 

Armco’s product, for example, is proof 


‘ against a constant warm salt spray for 


more than 1000 hours. (Galvanized steel 
stands up against this test only one-tenth 
as long.) Aluminized steel also takes tem- 
peratures up to 900 degrees without dis- 
coloring, and up to 1800 degrees without 
scaling. And the stuff has attractive ap- 
pearance. Remember, too, that it has all 
the endurance of steel. 

While Armco is marketing its alumi- 
nized steel with more or less restraint, 
Richard S. Reynolds, boss of Reynolds 
Metals, means to push his new metal sand- 
wich with all vigor. Developments should 
come fast. Reynolds is an old hand at 
smashing business records. 

He not only is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of aluminum foil, but also can 
claim to have helped crack, in earlier 
sorties, two of America’s biggest monopo- 
lies: tobacco and aluminum. 

The story of these achievements comes 
later, for today, at 66, Reynolds wants to 
talk first about doing for housing what 
Henry Ford did for automobiles: bring 
down prices and increase volume. For 
several years Reynolds has been moving 
toward his objective by turning out alumi- 
num roofing, siding and shingles. 

But now, Reynolds says, he will be able 
to redouble his effort. He’s finally got the 
right material in his aluminum-steel sand- 
wich. This sandwich will reflect up to 95 
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percent of radiant heat, thus it will keep 
houses cool in summer and warm in winter. 
It will fight off the elements. It will take 
paint easily, if you want to paint it. 

Reynolds does not now plan to manu- 
facture aluminum-clad steel in his own 
plants. He believes it will be up to the 
steel companies to make the sandwich. 
The steel mills have the best facilities, and 
the new material will be from 90 to 95 
percent steel. The steel industry thus 
will become a big steady market for Reyn- 
olds aluminum. 

Reynolds says that the deservedly wide 
use of aluminum-clad steel would stretch 
our steel supply by a third to a half—an 
estimate which sounds too optimistic. He 
declares that aluminum-clad steel also will 
help eke out our short supplies of tin and 
zinc, now used with steel for finishing or 
blending. 

The man who conceived this aluminum- 
steel sandwich went to work 44 years ago 
at $50 a month for his uncle, R. J. Reyn- 
olds, the tobacco manufacturer. At that 
time J. B. Duke controlled the industry 
and owned a good chunk of the Reynolds 
company. 

Young R. 8S. Reynolds devised a mois- 
ture-proof tin container for pipe tobacco 
(Prince Albert) to replace the old cheese- 
cloth bag. He mixed burley tobacco with 
the harsher tobaccos then in use and 
produced what most people thought 
was a better cigaret (Camel). 

In four years the company’s income 
was doubled. Duke’s hold on the in- 
dustry was beginning to wobble. 

As Camel and Prince Albert sales 
soared, his uncle offered young Reyn- 
olds a vice presidency at $100,000 a 
year. But R. 8S. turned it down. “I 
had two sons and R. J. had two sons,” 
Reynolds recalls, “and I wanted a 
business of my own for my sons to 
take over.” He left tobacco for good. 

After a few years as manufacturer of 
a spotless cleanser, Reynolds founded 
the U.S. Foil Co. in 1919. By 1939 he 


was undisputed aluminum foil king. 
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But Reynolds was still totally dependent 
for his aluminum on the Aluminum Co. 
of America. His dislike and fear of this 
titan was strengthened by other develop- 
ments. The clouds of World War II were 
gathering. <A trip through Europe con- 
vinced Reynolds that the coming war 
would be fought in the air, and that air- 
planes would require light metals. Ger- 
many was outproducing us in light metals. 

In 1940, Reynolds mortgaged all his 
industrial plants to RFC and borrowed 
46 million dollars with which to enter the 
aluminum business. He sent engineers to 
Arkansas, Jamaica and Haiti to find the 
raw bauxite from which aluminum is pro- 
duced. By 1944, Reynolds alone was 
making more than did the U. S., France 
and England together before the war. 

The tremendous expansion in aluminum 
production resulted in the smashing of 
Alcoa’s 50-year monopoly in this country 
and a reduction of the price of ingot alumi- 
num from 20 cents to 15 cents a pound. 

With the dynamic Reynolds ready to 
plunge into his new adventure, and with 
Armco already successfully selling alumi- 
num-steel, the new product ought to be 
coming to market in ever-greater quan- 
tities and forms. 

The price should then begin to come 
down to a point where the hybrid metal 
takes on important meaning to industry. 





ENTERPRISE BY THE BARREL 


When the eye looks for opportunity it sometimes 
sees strange things. For example, one man once saw 
21 cottages in 21 discarded wine casks. The 21 casks 
now comprise Cask Villa, a tourist camp at Vermilion, 
Ohio. Besides making a good business, the casks are 
a great curiosity, which helps the business. Each 
cask, lying on its side, is 12 feet in diameter and 
9 feet long. Once holding 6000 gallons of wine, each 
cask now contains a 72-inch double bed, a table with 
benches for four, a hot plate, sink and ice box. Many 
wayfarers stop at Cask Villa as a matter of course. 
Others patronize the camp for the sake of being able 


to brag that they slept all night in a wine cask. 
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Hell-bent for a 15-billion-dollar record \ 


INSTALLMENT BUYING: 
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the lid’s off ! 





BIG and explosive expansion of con- 

sumer credit is about to begin. On 
November 1 the government ends war- 
time controls on installment buying—con- 
trols which forced buyers to pay one-third 
down and the balance in 15 months. In- 
stallment credit then will go into an up- 
ward rush that will at least triple the 
volume now outstanding and reach a con- 
servatively estimated total of 15 billion 
dollars by 1950. 

At this moment, just before the start 
of the installment rush, the question 1s: 
will it be a rocket-like ride ending in a 
credit crash, or will it be a justifiable, safe 
increase? No one knows, but admittedly 
the danger in such an upsurge is great. 

If the businessman listens to his trade 
associations and to the Department of 
Commerce, he will proceed with the ut- 
most caution. 

The fresh taste of easy terms—a small 
down payment and years to settle up— 
could set buyers off on a wild shopping 
spree. It could load them up with pay- 
ments they could never meet. Competi- 
tion could lead sellers into another frenzied 
era of “Feather your nest with a little 
down’, “A small down payment and the 
car is yours,” and “Just bring an honest 
face.” The addition of 10 billion dollars 
or more to purchasing power at a time 
when goods cannot be produced any 
faster could add a final fillip to inflation. 
It could keep prices high. 

Whether or not this happens depends 
upon a number of economic factors and 
upon the reactions of a great many indi- 
viduals. 

One of the best indications of how con- 
sumers will respond to the lure of easier 
credit is what has already occurred. Al- 
ready charge accounts are 85 percent 
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higher than they were right before the 
war. Single payment loans are 44 per- 
cent higher. Service credit—gas, electric, 
doctors’ bills—is up 52 percent. 

Installment credit already has shot up 
by about 2 billion dollars in the last 12 
months—the most rapid increase ever re- 
corded. This happened although the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, under its Regulation 
W, continued to require a one-third down 
payment on automobiles, refrigerators, 
stoves, washing machines, ironers, dish 
washers, air conditioners, radios, phono- 
sraphs and sewing machines, and a one- 
fifth down payment on furniture and floor 
coverings. 

Much of this increase, and of the further 
increase that is to come when Regula- 
tion W goes, is both natural and inevi- 
table. In the first place, installment credit 
still is relatively low. How low it is, 
notwithstanding the recent spurt, is shown 
by some figures: In 1941, the peak credit 
year, it accounted for 6 billion dollars of 
the 10 billion dollars of outstanding con- 
sumer credit, or 60 percent. Now, it ag- 
gregates only 5 billion dollars ia the 11- 
billion-dollar consumer credit total, or 
about 45 percent. 





EVERAL other factors, besides the 

November lid lifting and the greater 
variety of things to buy now, will make 
for an inevitable increase in consumer 
credit. There will be more automo- 
biles, and automobile paper always has 
been the largest part of consumer install- 
ment debt. Also, the end of controls is com- 
ing at the time of a seasonal rise. Install- 
ment buying always reaches a peak just 
before Christmas. Furthermore, higher 
prices will run up the volume. So may 
the cashing of GI terminal leave bonds. 
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The big worry is 
whether installment 
buying will go beyond 
the levels to which such 
factors will carry it. 
People have a lot more 
money now than they 
had in 1941, and if they 
are so minded they can 
make more down pay- 
a ments. With jobs still 
plentiful many people also are far more 
confident about the future than they ever 
were in the 30’s, and may not hesitate 
to plunge deeply into debt to acquire the 
new things in the stores. Some people 
whose incomes are dropping will buy on 
credit in an effort to maintain wartime 
standards of living. 

On the other hand, hundreds of thou- 
sands, particularly those in the upper 
income brackets, still have large cash 
savings. They may plunk down cash to 
buy what they want. 

But the tempering factors look puny 
when stacked against the factors making 
for a sharp upswing in credit. 

How badly will the businessman be af- 
fected by the fever? 

The answer depends upon the judg- 
ment which individual businessmen use. 

Their basic problem is to make a wise 
use of credit. With this in mind, firms 
are dusting off credit plans that have been 
in disuse since the war, and also are 
putting in new ones. 

There is virtually no limit to the kinds 
of credit plans that are being used, but 
among the newer and more widely em- 
ployed, chiefly by department stores, are: 

Revolving credit. Under this system, 
a customer is granted a certain amount of 
credit. Each month he pays off a per- 
centage of the outstanding obligation. As 
the obligation is paid off, the customer 
continues to enjoy credit privileges up to 
the limit originally granted. His credit 
fund keeps “revolving” and replenishing 
itself as he uses it. The customer gen- 
erally pays a service charge of % of 1 
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percent on the account’s unpaid balance. 
Permanent budget account. The cus- 
tomer arranges with the credit manager 
for a definite sum to be paid in equal in- 
stallments over 6 or 12 months. Example: 
if the customer pays $50 a month, he is 
allowed a credit of $600 a year. Bills 
are rendered monthly, a service charge of 
1 percent a month is collected on the un- 
paid balance, and as long as payments are 
made promptly goods may be purchased 
to the full amount of the credit. 
Purchase certificates. The customer 
receives a certificate for the amount’ of 
credit agreed upon and purchases are en- 
tered on the certificate. 
Coupon books. The books are bought 
on time, and coupons used as cash. 
Experience has shown that, in most 
businesses, credit risks and losses are pro- 
portionately greater as the size of the 
down payment is reduced and the length 
of credit period extended. 
For this reason, officials of the National 
Retail Credit Association predict that 
many merchants will stick voluntarily to 
Regulation W limits. In any event, the 
Department of Commerce is emphasizing 
that the development of effective methods 
of credit analysis, control and collection 
will be extremely important in future 
months, and particularly for businesses 
that have not previously operated credit 
plans. 
From the standpoint of the nation the 
risks of too easy credit are even Sreater. 
One of the first effects of ym 
scrapping the government q 
credit controls may be to keep 
prices high. As more refrig- 
erators, ironers and what-not 
reach the market, the tend- . 
ency may be to find more 
customers for them by “com- | 
petitive relaxation of install- 
ment credit terms” instead of 
by lowering prices. Marriner 
Eccles, chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, is one of those who believes this will 
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be the course. As Eccles points out, per- 
mitting an automobile buyer to pay for a 
ear in 24 months instead of 15 does not in- 
crease the number of cars, but only the 
demand for them—and the price. 

An equally great danger to the national 
economy lies a little further ahead. If re- 
cession should hit and people should lose 
their jobs, the consequent collapse of an 
over-extended installment credit struc- 
ture could give the economy another big 
push downward. Increased installment 
buying accentuates boom pressures on the 
upswing, and a drop in buying accelerates 
bust pressures on a downswing. 

In other installment credit, if 
unwisely used, can help to create the eco- 
nomic ups and downs which the Board 
believes must be avoided if the United 
States is to maintain a free economy. 
Thus the Federal Reserve Board, and even 
some credit men, want permanent legis- 
lation regulating consumer credit. 

There is little likelihood they will get 


words 


it. Not only are the small loan companies 
violently opposed—they primarily were 
responsible for getting Congress to end 
tegulation W next month—but so are 
many of the 13,000 banks which recently 
have entered the consumer credit field. 

The groups in favor of unrestricted con- 
sumer credit argue that even with a huge 
increase it will not be out of line. From 
1929 to 1941 consumer credit approxi- 
mated about 10 percent of the national 

With income running about 175 

dollars a year, they insist that 
credit should total 17 billion 
dollars instead of 11 billion. 

[f this reasoning is even partly correct 
there may be enough latitude to allow for 
a vast expansion of consumer credit. And 
if the boom is kept within reason and ex- 
cesses are avoided, the national economy 
may come through unharmed. But we 
are playing with fire. Without great care 
and restraint, the people, the merchants 
and the government can easily be burned. 
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billion 
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THE KEY 
TQ THE CITY city to a distinguished 


visitor is more than a 
The practice also pro- 
vides artistic outlets for lots of people, and 
creates several tidy businesses. 


Giving a key to the 


pleasant old custom. 


Whitehead and Hoag, a Newark, N. J., 
novelty firm, makes thousands of keys for 
cities. One of its products is a brightly 
burnished brass key, made in quantities for 
Louisville, Ky., where the citizens like to 
have their hospitality glisten. 

But many cities don’t like to have keys 
meade by outsiders. St. Louis has always ob- 
tained its keys locally. It used to get them 
free from the American Foundry and Manu- 


facturing Co., but became sensitive about 
accepting charity. Now the city pays $4 


apiece for keys from another local firm. 

The mavor of Baltimore honors visitors 
with keys carved from a beam of the old Flag 
House where the Star Spangled 
3anner was made. 

Miami presents polished eight-inch cypress 


original 
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keys engraved with the name of the visitor. 

Portland, Ore., passes out the largest keys, 
two feet long, made of silver-painted ply- 
wood decorated with roses. Milwaukee has 
gone modern with a plastic key. 

Each mayor of Boston traditionally de- 
signs his own key. The present metal job 
commemorates codfish, the State House, 
Faneuil Hall and the Old North Church. 

Washington, D. C., which entertains more 
honored guests than any other city, used to 
get its keys from a local five-and-ten-cent 
store. When President Aleman of Mexico 
visited the city this spring, the city fathers 
were horrified to find that the dime stores 
were out of keys. Inmates of the city’s re- 
formatory quickly made up a batch and a 
few hours after a key left the hands of a 
former burglar, it was in the hands of the 
president of Mexico. 

A distinguished visitor to Seattle may get 
his picture taken accepting a large bronze 
key but after the ceremony is over he has to 
give the key back for future use. 
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APTITU 


» ERSONALITY testing, the psycholo- 
gist says, begins where aptitude test- 
ing stops. 

An aptitude test, for example, can tell 
a student whether he has the right special 
skills to get through medical school. But 
that test won’t uncover his bedside man- 
ner, or evaluate its success. A personality 
test tries to do just that—give a broad- 
ened-out appraisal of the student’s general 
fitness for practicing medicine. 

As applied to the business and industrial 
world, personality testing should be useful 
in measuring the job fitness not only of a 
lathe worker but of the general manager 
or the boss himself. Ordinarily, it matters 
little if an executive exhibits finger dex- 
terity or eye-hand coordination, the kind 
of skills a simple aptitude test can show. 
But it’s quite another story if he’s below 
par on the managerial qualities required 
at his level. Personality tests may un- 
cover such shortcomings. 

Personality testing in industry is new 
but here are two examples of how it has 
worked for management personnel: 

Case A. A big chemical company whose 
success depended on keeping up with new 
scientific developments found itself lag- 
ging badly behind its rivals in the adop- 
tion of new products and processes. The 
at the 


Someone suggested 


management couldn’t seem to get 
heart of the trouble. 
calling in an industrial psvchologist. 
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Testing aptitudes to fit a particular skill to 
a particular job is by now a well-established 
business practice. 
any means. 
in absenteeism, high turnover and accidents 
caused by fatigue or boredom, still cost about 
§ billion dollars a year. 
dustrial psychologist with a _ possible new 
personality 


But it isn’t a cure-all by 
Em ploye maladjustments, shown 


Now comes the in- 


testing and_ analysis. 


| 1 doesn't mean you fit the job 





After a series of tests, he concluded that 
the firm’s general manager was an “iIn- 
secure” person with a subconscious fear of 
surrounding himself with the aggressive, 
positive personalities who could be ex- 
pected to be alert for new developments 
and unafraid to try them. Since the gen- 
eral manager himself picked these top- 
bracket subordinates, the men working 
with him were of his own type, insecure 
and indecisive. 

Case B. A young aviation engineer did 
brilliantly for his company in preparing 
technical manuals. He flopped utterly 
when switched to a supervisory job in 
production, although he had all the neces- 
sary technical aptitudes for the new job. 
A psychologist soon pegged him as a per- 
fectionist who couldn’t bear to see his men 
doing their jobs in what he regarded as the 
wrong way—even when it worked. In 
trying to correct their methods, he’d in- 
variably wind up by grabbing the tools 
and doing the job himself. Result: he was 
ruining his department’s morale. 

Personality and temperament dtfficul- 
ties, it 1s estimated, cause 90 percent of 
the failures among management men. 

Sometimes, of course, these difficulties 
are too far along to be remedied by switch- 
ing jobs or self-corrective measures. 

But to spot and help correct more easily 
remediable personality quirks, the psy- 
chologist now has at his disposal a con- 
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stantly evolving abundance of tests. One 
is the “ink blot” test, whereby an indi- 
vidual reveals the extent of his creative 
ability and imagination by what he is 
able to “see” in various splotches of ink. 

Hand in hand with such tests, a psychol- 
ogist uses other means to ferret out the 
root causes of personnel problems. He 
usually checks up on the reading habits 
of the executive involved. Many business- 
men don’t like to read and some aren’t 
very good at it. Yet a lot of them are 
forced to devote as much as four-fifths of 
their time to reading mail, reports, tech- 
nical bulletins, and so on. They find this 
not only a chore but a positive irritant 
which may have all sorts of damaging 
by-products. 

Harvard University, aware of the extent 
of this trouble, instituted a series of read- 
ing classes for businessmen. These classes 
doubled the reading speed in many cases. 
Thus they halved the time those men had 
been compelled to spend on reading—time 
which could be put to many other uses. 

Another factor to which the industrial 
psychologist attaches importance is a 
man’s hobbies, or lack of them. There’s 
plenty of clinical data to show that the 
type of man who rises to the top in busi- 
ness or industry usually has a large 
variety of aptitudes. Often he may be 
using only one or two or them in his daily 
routine. If the unused aptitudes are in 
fields remote from that day-to-day work, 
they may easily help make him vaguely 
dissatisfied with his job, or even irritable 
and frustrated to the point where his 
qualities of leadership become diluted. 


Y the same sort of tests used to deter- 
mine whether a high-school boy will 
make a better radio assembly worker than 
salesman, the psychologist is able to iden- 
tify the executive’s latent aptitudes. Often 
the psychologist can recommend the spare- 
time study of music or landscape painting 
as a means of curbing a man’s intangible 
dissatisfaction in his everyday job. 

As usually happens in a new field, 
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quacks are trying to horn in on the per- 
sonality-analysis phase of industrial psy- 
chology, advertising their alleged ability 
to perform all sorts of wonders for em- 
ployers and employes. Some charlatans 
actually offer such services on a purely 
mail-order basis. 

Honest psychologists point out that 
even if such tests are bona fide they are 
incomplete if unaccompanied by collateral 
guidance and personal follow-throughs in 
each case. Permitting the testee to inter- 
pret his own scores is on a par, in the 
psychologist’s view, with permitting a sick 
man to diagnose and prescribe for himself 
with the aid of a “doctor book.” 

But it’s a tough job to police the quacks. 
Psychologists are not required to register. 
except in two states—Virginia and Con- 
necticut. State branches of the American 
Psychological Association are now cam- 
paigning to compel such registration by 
statute. 

Another difficulty lies in the shortage 
of qualified psychologists. The Associa- 
tion has some 5000 members. This in- 
cludes those who teach in colleges and uni- 
versities, work for the government, or are 
otherwise outside of private practice. Only 
about 700 to 800 Association members are 
classified as industrial psychologists. 

Companies wishing to employ the serv- 
ices of an industrial psychologist should 
play safe by checking up on him. The 
Association will help. (Its address is: 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.) 

When hiring such services, bear in mind 
that they can be costly—too costly, per- 
haps, if yours is a small business. More- 
over they are not necessarily conclusive. 

But on the basis of performance to date 
this approach to personality in business 
may be worth a try. A midwestern pro- 
fessor says: ‘Progressive concerns no 
longer treat industrial employes as stand- 
ardized production robots but realize they 
are human beings, each with his problems.”’ 

This applies equally to the man at the 
lathe and the man behind the big desk. 
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THE ETERNAL HOPE 


FOR A NATIONAL LOTTER 





his part but 
would give him 
something con- 
erete for his 
money.” 





geen on how you look 

at it, gambling is either a vice- > > 
to be deplored and rooted out or an 
irrepressible instinct to be accepted and 
enjoyed. A branch of the second school 
of thought goes further and asserts that 
gambling can cure our economic ils— 
if harnessed as a government-controlled, 
nation-wide lottery. 

The U. 8. Treasury has hundreds of 
letters proposing ways and means for run- 
ning such a lottery. Few of the writers 
seem crackpot. Many are industrialists, 
engineers, stock brokers and attorneys 
whose suggestions show careful thought. 

Against arguments that a federal lottery 
would encourage gambling by the poor, 
spur juvenile delinquency and promote 
counterfeiting (of tickets), they retort that 
nobody is forced to buy a ticket, that our 
own Continental Congress raised money 
by lotteries, that foreign countries have 
so prospered, and that a government lot- 
tery could provide the tax checkup not 
now possible on gamblers. 

But chiefly they argue: if people are 
going to gamble anyway, let Uncle Sam 
get in on the gravy. 

A New England manufacturer proposed 
to Treasury Secretary Snyder a lottery in 
which 5 percent of the funds would go for 
operating costs, 5 percent for charity, 30 
percent for research on diseases, 30 percent 
for payment of war debts, and 30 percent 
for prizes (minimum $100, maximum 
$5000). The lottery would be managed 
by clergymen, “‘since we cannot trust our- 
selves.” 

An infantry major from Michigan 
thought of a way to get around religious 
objections to out-and-out gambling. He 
would give each lottery ticket purchaser 
a short-term life insurance policy “which 
would no longer entail any gambling on 
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Others have 
offered double- 
barreled schemes 
which would 
help sell U.S. bonds at the same time they 
ran a lottery. The buyer would pay $20 
for an $18.75 bond, the extra $1.25 going 
for a lottery ticket. Bonds would not be 
redeemable till maturity; bond numbers 
would be used for lottery drawings. 

A variation of this idea calls for me- 
chanical dispensers—to eliminate draw- 
ings, stubs and the possibility of error of 
“human manipulation”—from which the 
purchaser would get a $1 “savings certifi- 
cate.” If he did not win the lottery he 
could redeem the certificate for 90 cents, 
to be applied to a bond purchase which 
would then draw interest until maturity. 

Lottery advocates estimate that the gov- 
ernment could rake in as much as 875 mil- 
lion dollars, depending on the scope of the 
lottery. But the Treasury, unimpressed. 
shows no signs of wanting to recommend 
the necessary legislation to Congress. For 
one thing, it points out a legal problem: 
26 states now ban lotteries in any form. 
And its stock answer to letter-writers goes: 

“There are a great many people in the 
country who have conscientious objections 
to lotteries of any sort. It would not be 
in keeping with the dignity of the Govern- 
ment to ignore this important segment of 
public opinion. . . . A lottery would lead 
many people who would not otherwise be 
inclined to gamble, and some to whom 
gambling was repugnant, to believe that 
it was their patriotic duty to participate.” 

The Treasury recently so informed an 
inventor of an “electric lottery machine, 
100 percent foolproof, requiring no tickets, 
no tags, no salesmen.” 

He didn’t sell his gadget, but that 
doesn’t faze his fellow crusaders. You can 
be sure that they’ll keep on trying. 
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HOW TO MAKE A CAPITALIST 


The Trubey plan does it—a share of profits builds up retirement funds 





PRODUCTION WORKER in a Chi- 

cago hardware manufacturing com- 
pany recently retired with $25,000 from 
the company’s profit-sharing fund. There 
was nothing unusual about it. In fact, in 
that company it is routine; last year a 
white-collar worker retired with $70,000 
from the same source. 

No financial wizardry is needed to pro- 
vide such small fortunes for ordinary 
workers. The funds are built up under a 
reasonably simple retirement plan which 
R. R. Trubey, president of the Baltimore 
Porcelain Steel Co., is promoting on a na- 
tional scale. 

Trubey, who has tried the plan success- 
fully in four companies, is so strongly con- 
vinced that it will solve labor-manage- 
ment difficulties that he 1s spending three- 
quarters of his time and several thousand 
dollars a month to persuade other com- 
panies to install it. Seventy-three firms 
use it now in some form. 

The vehicle for Trubey’s campaign is a 
non-profit organization called Profit Shar- 
ing Union, Inc., in Fremont, Ohio, formed 
by Trubey and Joseph A. Roeder, who for 
many years managed the original plan 
started by the Joslyn Manufacturing Co. 
in Chicago. Trubey finances the project; 
Roeder will explain it to anyone interested. 

It was the Joslyn company that retired 
those two men with $25,000 and $70,000— 
and they were only two of many who have 
profited hugely in the last 28 years. M. L. 
Joslyn simply decided in 1919 to make 
capitalists out of his workers by putting 
® percent of his profits before taxes into 
a fund, provided the workers put in 5 per- 
cent of their pay. The company gradu- 
ally increased its contribution to 1214 per- 
cent. All of the money was invested and it 
more than doubled itself in the years. Now, 
as employes retire, they get their cut. 
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It was that capitalist angle that inter- 
ested Trubey and has kept him the hottest 
proponent of planned profit sharing. “If 
my plan is adopted throughout the coun- 
try,” he says, “it will make every worker 
a capitalist. And you don’t have to sel! 
free enterprise to a capitalist. He believes 
in it already.” 

Skeptics say that a profit-sharing re- 
tirement plan makes a worker a capitalist 
with no control over his capital until the 
end of his working life and that he is there- 
fore no capitalist at all. Trubey’s answer, 
if he bothered to answer, would simply be 
that his men have a vested interest in the 
business, and therefore like the program. 

Under Trubey’s plan, a liberalized ver- 
sion of Joslyn’s, employes contribute 5 per- 
cent of their pay. This is easy because 
the workers are given a 5 percent wage 
increase when the plan is started. The 
company contributes 25 percent of tts 
profits before federal taxes, but no more 
than three times the amount put in by 
the workers. 

When an employe reaches the age of 60, 
or when he has completed 20 years of 
service and 1s over 50, he may draw out 
his share. This share will seldom be less 
than $25,000 for a 20-year employe. 


NY company that can afford to keep 

a set of books, or employs more than 

two people, can and should have the plan, 
Trubey says. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue must 
first approve the plan. Then the company 
signs a contract with the workers. Each 
worker, gets a pass book and makes out 8 
beneficiary slip. The fund is adminis- 
tered by a committee of five, two elected 
by the workers, two appointed by man- 
agement, and a fifth—the trustee—elected 
by the other four committee members. 
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The employes’ contribution must be in- 
vested in government, state or municipal 
bonds or in securities accepted for invest- 
ment by trust estates. The company’s 
contribution may be invested in securities, 
including its own stock. 

The Trubey plan also has some features 
which protect the workers from the be- 
ginning. When a plan is installed, the 
company buys term life insurance to cover 
workers until the profits provide a sub- 
stantial death benefit. As the size of the 
profit-sharing fund grows, the term in- 
surance is reduced. If an employe dies, 
is disabled or unable to work, he or his 
beneficiary gets his full share of profits. 

If an employe quits or is fired, he re- 
ceives the full amount of his contribu- 
tion plus full earnings on it, and half the 
company’s contribution plus half the earn- 
ings on it. The remaining half of the com- 
pany’s contribution and earnings is cred- 
ited pro rata to the remaining members 
in the fund. An employe cannot be fired 
without the approval of four of the five 
members of the Trustee and Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Trubey’s first experience with 
the plan was when he set it up 
in the Clyde Porcelain Steel 
Corp., of Clyde, Ohio. It made 
every worker an efficiency en- 
pineer, he says. Last year Clyde 
workers were the highest paid 
in the industry. Yet Clyde was 
able to turn out 2000 washing 
machines a day at a unit cost 
of $5 less than its closest com- 
petitor. In June of this year 
when Trubey resigned from 
Clyde he precipitated the only 
strike the company ever had. The work- 
ers feared that the profit-sharing plan 
would be junked. The men went back to 
work only when they were convinced that 
the plan would be continued. 

No labor union has yet opposed Trubey’s 
profit-sharing plan, although unions usu- 
ally do distrust and oppose such plans as 
devices to combat higher wages and labor 
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organizations. Last year Trubey put the 
plan into effect in the Baltimore Porcelain 
Steel Co. The local union, skeptical at 
first, now approves the plan. Workers 
frequently offer suggestions to increase 
profits, and complain when scarcity of 
materials slows down production. One 
worker bawied out a Bureau of Internal 
Revenue inspector for the rate of corpora- 
tion tax the company pays. 

This enthusiasm may be somewhat 
dampened in the case of workers who are 
near retirement when the plan is first 
started. The plan cannot be made retro- 
active. This is partially remedied by mak- 
ing every worker over 50 a charter mem- 
ber of the fund, which means that if he 
leaves the company for any reason, he 
receives his full share including all the 
company’s contribution and all the earn- 
ings on it. 

The employe may get the money in a 
lump sum or in 11 annual installments. 
The Trustee and Advisory Committee de- 
cides this under what Trubey calls the 
“Blonde and Brunette Clause.” 
This clause ostensibly protects a 
retiring employe who, because of 
senility or general susceptibility, 
is liable to lose his head, and his 
retirement money, to a sharp- 
eyed gold-digger or an unscrupu- 
lous promoter. 

Today the Profit Sharing Un- 
ion is helping several large com- 
panies set up the plan. Roeder 
charges for his time and expenses 
and the cost ranges from $500 to 
$3000, depending on the size of 
the company. 

Trubey receives no 
from Profit Sharing. 

A friend of Trubey’s recently suggested 
that someone might steal his thunder by 
installing profit-sharing plans using the 
same basic principle without consulting 
either Trubey or Roeder. 

“My one hope,” replied Trubey, “is that 
1000 organizations will steal the plan and 
militantly urge all their friends to steal it.” 
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AN AIRMAN PRESCRIBES FOR OUR ; 


S the United States forfeiting its hard- 

earned position as the world leader in 
aviation development? 

We asked this question of Glenn L. 
Martin, one of the world’s most successful 
all-around airmen, and a man whose pro- 
ductive lifetime has spanned aviation his- 
tory. Martin’s 44 years in aviation have 
covered fiying, experimenting, building 
and administering an important part of 
the plane-making industry. 

Martin’s answer is that the U.S. 2s for- 
feiting its aviation leadership and 1s risk- 
ing disaster by defaulting on its oppor- 
tunities. We have not only fallen behind 
other nations; we have fallen behind our 
own air calendar. 

Martin has a three-point remedy, which 
he regards as both simple and imperative: 
& A full-fledged U.S. Department of Air. 
& A five-year plan for the plane-building 
industry. 
> A rule that all service men travel ex- 
clusively by air. 

Martin believes in these measures sin- 
cerely enough to shout them from the 
housetops, but that is something he'll 
never do—he can’t. Unlike most doctri- 
naires this gray, bespectacled worry-wart 
of an aeronautical genius isn’t capable of 
soap-boxing his theories. He’s a good 
talker only when he has a good listener or 
cross-questioner. 

In his day Martin has made some sen- 
sational predictions with no rhetoric or 
imagery. Among his forecasts have been: 
armored planes (1913), use of paratroops 
(1916), carrier-borne torpedo planes 
(1919). 

Martin is one of the most wide-awake 
industrialists of his time. His first com- 
mercial venture was manufacturing kites 
which he sold te neighborhood boys for 
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25 cents apiece. He was a 17-year-old 
auto mechanic when the Wrights made 
their Kitty Hawk flight in 1903. When 
Martin saw a picture of their flying-ma- 
chine, he told his mother: “It’s nothing 
but a kite with a motor in it. I’m going 
to build one and fly it.” 

By World War I he was not only a 
famous stunt-flyer but for a short time a 
manufacturing partner of the Wrights. 
He beat Billy Mitchell in predicting naval 
vulnerability to aircraft: “It is possible 
for one man... to dive like a plummet 
upon the bows of a great warship and de- 
stroy it.” (1914) He was with Mitchell 
off the Virginia Capes in 1921 when a 
Martin bomber sank a battleship, a 
cruiser, a destroyer, and several sub- 
marines. 

By this time Martin claimed an impres- 
sive list of aviation “firsts”—first over- 
water flight, first self-opening parachute, 
first airmail carrier, first air-sea rescue. 
He also became responsible for developing 
and training some of the top names in 
aviation manufacture—Douglas of Doug- 
las, Bell of Bell, Boeing of Boeing, Kindel- 
berger of North American. 

Martin has been called unsound by busi- 
nessmen, standoffish by first acquaint- 
ances, a danger-maker by some fliers. But 
his 1260-acre plant at Middle River, Md., 
is one of the few U. 8. aviation plants to 
make post-war profits; his intimate friends 
swear by him; and his post-war passenger 
planes have engineering and safety factors 
which have established them as a best- 
seller to the airlines. 

The secret of Martin’s all-around suc- 
cess lies in his infinite capacity for taking 
pains not to be wrong. He lately marked 
his entrance into commercial transport 
manufacture by building two twin-engine 
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ships when it was considered foolish to go 
in for anything except small private planes 
or big multi-engine liners. 

Martin had shrewdly tested the market 
before taking the plunge. A wartime 
study of post-war needs convinced him 
that the premature boom for small private 
planes would soon burst—which it already 
has. It showed him that 75 percent of 
passenger-flights are about 500 miles, 
that airlines consistently lose money 
because the profit margin is calculated 
on the assumption of a near-capacity 
pay-load. 

Martin planned and built his 2-0-2’s 
and 3-0-3’s on this knowledge. The 
planes have a short pay-load range of 
about 500 miles, a high cruising speed 
of 280 m.p.h., can break even with 
only 18 of the 40 seats occupied. For 
months before the final plane specifi- 
cations were adopted, Martin had 
eight engineers taking an airport-to- 
airport poll on what changes crews and 
passengers would like. 

Thus when Martin plumps for an all- 
out recognition of the air age he speaks 
as a man with encyclopedic knowledge of 
his subject. His three-point program is 
as specific as a blueprint: 

A cabinet seat for aviation. The gov- 
ernmental affairs of civil aviation are so 
subdivided that Martin can see no way 
out except a clean start. The regulatory 
function, although lodged principally in 
two Commerce Department agencies, also 
extends into the Federal Communications 
Commission, the State Department, the 
Post Office and indirectly into the War 
and Navy Departments—to say nothing 
of 48 state governments and the govern- 
ment of every municipality which has an 
airport and some which haven't. 
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Glenn L. Martin 


If air affairs were all lumped 
under a single authority, says Mar- 
tin, the main problem of commer- 
cial flying—safety, financing, na- 
tional security and technological 
advances—could be treated in their 
relation to one another. Martin 

does not go along with those who say 
aviation unification would merely create 
another vast bureaucracy that would 
spawn even more administrative and 
policy problems. 

Martin thinks that accidents should be 
reduced by making the government fully 
responsible for all “instrumentalization” 
in aircraft and for traffic control. He be- 
lieves every airliner should 
be equipped with an Instru- 
ment Landing System and 
with anti-collision radar. 
Ground Control Approach 
should be installed at every 
airport in the nation, he 
says, and immediate atten- 
tion should be given to in- 
stalling fog dispersal sys- 
tems. 

As matters now stand, 
the cost of these devices is 
considered prohibitive. 
Martin simply asserts that the govern- 
nient should spend the money, no matter 
how appalling the cost. 

Martin bases these views on the knowl- 
edge that aviation mobility will be the 
key to military defense in the event of 
surprise attack. Problems of bad-weather 
flying, communications and landing fields 
must all be licked if such an attack is to 
be beaten off, and Martin believes this 
is possible only by pushing transport avia- 
tion far past its present limitations. 

But unless air transportation is to be 
socialized, it must be made a profitable 
business venture. Martin, a bank director 
himself, points out that bankers are ex- 
tremely leery about advancing money to 
airlines and plane-makers, who generally 
survive only through government contracts 
or subsidies. The government may stop 
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or cut these funds at any time. Martin’s 
own company was recently refused bank 
loans and had to go to the RFC for 25 
million dollars. 

A cabinet department for air, Martin 
thinks, would bolster the financial founda- 
tions of commercial aviation. But for im- 
mediate relief he advocates that passenger 
and postal rates be raised to tide the air- 
lines over an interim period. Increased 
air-mindedness of travelers and a vast in- 
crease in air freight can be expected to 
take up the slack, he says. 

Five-year plan for the aviation indus- 
try. At their wartime peak U. S. plants 
turned out military aircraft at the rate of 
96,000 a year—twice the German rate and 
three times the British rate. This year 
U. S. military plane production will be 
about 1350. Martin says Russia alone is 
manufacturing 30 times more military 
planes than the U.S. He thinks we are 
18 months behind Britain in jet propulsion. 

In approximately two years of peace 
America has been losing her air supremacy. 
This has happened because commercial 
aviation cannot, and military aviation has 
not, made it possible for the manufac- 
turers to see far enough into the future. 
What this means to security is summarized 
in a statement made by Lieut. Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker, former Deputy Commander of the 
Army Air Forces, in an address delivered 
at the National War College: 

“No combat aircraft developed after 
December 8, 1941, appeared in any of our 
combat units in the whole course of the 
war.” 

It takes about five years to develop a 
new plane—Martin’s reason for suggest- 
ing a five-year plan. Since the end of the 
war the War Department has terminated 
12 billion dollars worth of contracts for 
aviation products, and is spending only a 
half-billion dollars a year for aircraft 
procurement. 

Speaking of the industrial situation as a 
whole, Martin declares: 

“The airplane industry in the U. S. 
proved in the recent war that it can meet 
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the most severe challenges. Today the in- 
dustry is not strong. It will remain that 
way unless there is a consistent, continu- 
ing program fand] orders in sufficient 
quantities to permit the development and 
improvement of manufacturing methods 
and the schooling of an expanding nucleus 
of skilled aircraft artisans.” 

All service men to fly everywhere on 
official business. This idea, which may 
seem whimsically trivial, is the outgrowth 
of Martin’s belief that people learn about 
flying by flying. He says that World War 
III is predictable at least to the extent 
that it will be a fireworks display of guided 
missiles, radio-controlled projectiles and 
surprise attacks—maybe atom bombs, 
death clouds and rockets of unheard-of 
velocity. 

Troop movement against these attacks 
can be achieved only by air, and the time 
to prepare is now. Air-mindedness is a 
necessity for the entire population, but 
only service men can be forced to fly. 
Martin says that only when every unit 
commander thinks of aviation as a means 
of moving men and materials will facilities 
be pushed to their limit by the old law of 
got-to. 

These are the views of a man who, at 
61, has made his fortune and his fame in 
the airplane business. Martin needs no 
help even now from such a centralized and 
hugely expanded government aviation 
program—though such a program would 
certainly benefit him. If he never made 
another plane, Martin has sidelines that 
would steadily make him wealthier: a 
plastic raw material, a photographic 
emulsion, a new-type phonograph record, 
a light-weight construction material, a 
stratovision broadcasting system, a thriv- 
ing business in fuel oils, airport landing 
ramps and food packaging. 

Still, his life-long preoccupation has 
been airplanes and to him they are all in 
all. He is certain that the future, for bet- 
ter or worse, will be written in aviation. 
And that our government must be prepared 
to write at least the American chapter. 
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PEPPERIDGE FARM BREAD 
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QUALITY product can 
succeed today, despite 
the trend toward quan- 


S & | tity production for big 
Nix. markets. Proof? Pep- 





peridge Farm bread. 

Mrs. Henry Rudkin 
of Fairfield, Conn., who makes this bread, 
is now watching completion of her new 
$625.000 bakery in near-by Norwalk with 
full confidence. She’s not a bit worried 
about sinking all that money into a frankly 
expensive, first-class item. 

Her own spectacular enterprise, built 
from an old family recipe off her kitchen 
stove, shows that the public likes quality 
and will pay for it. Mrs. Rudkin, who is 
red-haired and sensible, believes that this 
is a simple business principle, applicable 
anywhere. 

She has never advertised this fine bread. 
It was first made on a large commercial 
scale in some renovated stables on Pep- 
peridge Farm in 1937. What the energetic 
Mrs. Rudkin had then was this: a whole 
wheat bread that was chock-full of the 
nourishment of stone ground wheat germ 
flour, sweet creamery butter and cream, 
fresh whole milk, honey, cane syrup, fresh 
yeast. It had taste, a tantalizing full- 
bodied look and a smell like an old country 
flour mill. 

Quality and hard work have brought not 
only financial success but scrapbooks full 
of compliments. People both famous and 
unknown write that they can’t eat any 
other bread. These tributes perhaps mean 
more than her profits to Mrs. Rudkin. 
She remembers her reason for first making 
Pepperidge bread and likes to feel that 
what it did for a member of her family 
is being done for others. This sounds sen- 
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timental. But there is an extraordinary 
amount of feeling for the product in the 
Rudkin family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudkin 10 years ago were 
members of the Fairfield polo set with a 
great house on a 125-acre estate. At that 
time one of their boys had chronic asthma 
and a New York specialist prescribed, 
among other things, strengthening foods 
containing vitamin B. Mrs. Rudkin re- 
membered a whole wheat bread recipe 
handed down from her grandmother and 
after two unsuccessful baking attempts 
came up with two stout loaves. 

Friends also ate the bread, as weeks 
passed, and raved. But the Rudkins cared 
only because the boy’s general health was 
improving. The friends and _ visitors, 
however, persisted. Finally Mrs. Rudkin 
carried a few loaves in a wicker basket to 
a near-by store. The customers raved. 

Then she tried the New York City 
market, carrying some of the loaves into 
the famous old-time fancy grocery firm 
of Charles and Co. 

The manager tasted, and he raved. 
Meanwhile, the physician to the Rudkin 
boy sang the bread’s praises and his friends 
wrote Mrs. Rudkin for loaves. Some- 
thing was starting. 

Henry Rudkin, a tall, mild-mannered 
and almost whimsical man who did busi- 
ness in Wall Street, each morning carried 
in the daily order for Charles and Co. 
He would turn the package over to a red 
cap at Grand Central Station, and the 
red cap would take it across the street to 
the store. But the store’s sales soon in- 
creased beyond Mr. Rudkin’s carrying 
capacity. Trucks had to take over. 

The thing ceased being a hobby. A dis- 
tinguished American business had, by 
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simple word-of-mouth promotion, begun. 
Mrs. Rudkin formed some conclusions 
then which she hasn’t dropped. First, 
quality alone was carrying the product. 
So she decided never to lower her stand- 
ards. Maintenance of quality would nec- 
essarily require a high price per loaf. 
Therefore she charged 25 cents, more than 
twice the cost of most commercial breads 
then, and stood pat. 


RICE made no difference to her pa- 

trons. They said that one loaf of her 
bread was more than twice as nourishing 
as two conventional loaves. And the su- 
perior taste was like something thrown in 
extra. 

Mrs. Rudkin moved her haphazard busi- 
ness to the Rudkin stables, hired a neigh- 
bor girl and entered business. Production 
gradually *necreased. At the end of the 
second year 50 neighbor farm girls were 
helping her produce 50,000 loaves a week. 

Pepperidge bread was selling strong in 
New England and the New York area. 
Storekeepers liked the loaf and pushed 
it. The Rudkins soon learned the power 
of the storekeeper as a promoter and sales- 
man of a product. So they just sat back 
and made bread, leaning on quality to 
speak for itself. 

The term “they” is correct now, for 
Henry Rudkin has a desk in the new 
many-windowed plant in Norwalk. He 
knows the workings of every gadget in the 
bakery as well as Mrs. Rudkin. But Mrs. 
Rudkin can’t help smiling over how Henry 
Rudkin had once looked on the whole thing 
as a pleasant indulgence of a wife’s hobby. 

Anyway, when they outgrew the farm 
buildings and moved to Norwalk, they 
were then able to produce 150,000 loaves 
a week. Eight delivery trucks fanned out 
across the near-by territory. Sales grew 
but the quality policy line was rigidly held. 

For the whole wheat bread the Rudkins 
used no flour except that which was ground 
daily between slow-moving French burr 
mill stones in two New England water- 
powered mills. They fiercely believed that 
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fast-action modern milling eliminates the 
live wheat germ and thus destroys certain 
nutritive values. 

Moreover, they clung to the principle 
that good bread must be kneaded by hand, 
that it must be handmade even in mass 
production as it is handmade in a home 
kitchen. Therefore every improvement in 
equipment was made with but one view: 
speed in conveyance. No attempt has 
ever been made by the Rudkins to hurry 
or mechanize the making of the bread. 

Mrs. Rudkin, meanwhile, clutched an 
inflexible idea about her help. She hired 
strictly from the neighborhood to spread 
employment. And she didn’t want the 
women to know anything about bread 
making because she wanted them to learn 
the Pepperidge way from scratch. 

Mrs. Rudkin eventually expanded her 
operation to make a rich white bread. She 
also baked raisin bread but abandoned 
it during the war when the price of raisins 
grew prohibitive. She made :nelba toast 
and an herb-seasoned poultry stuffing as 
by-products of unsold bread. She began 
selling Pepperidge Farm natural vitamin 
flour, stone ground cereals and pound 
cake, but dropped the cake when sugar 
and butter became scarce. 

Inevitably, commercial gleams were 
fixed on the Rudkins. Outside interests 
wanted to put up plants under the Pepper- 
idge name. But the Rudkins wouldn’t be 
tempted: the quality of the products might 
be tampered with. 

The Rudkins may eventually establish 
other plants themselves to spread distribu- 
tion, which, for the moment, extends from 
Maine to Florida and west to the Missis- 
sippi. What this might do to the valuable 
element of exclusiveness, the feeling among 
patrons that they’re buying fine bread 
from one little place in Connecticut, poses 
a psychological problem. 

The Rudkins, in any case, don’t seem 
to believe in applying the spur to success. 
They have even resisted some popular 
trends. For instance, the almost universal 
demand for a sliced loaf left them indif- 
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ferent for a long time. They think that 
sliced bread loses flavor and moisture 
quickly. But they finally yielded—par- 
tially—by introducing a few months ago 
smaller (one pound) sliced loaves of both 
white and whole wheat. The basic big 
(one-and-a-half pound) loaves never will 
be sliced, they say. 

They don’t know how great a demand 
for Pepperidge products lies ahead. The 
new airy plant can produce 250,000 loaves 
a week. Local dairymen are bringing 
20,000 quarts of milk a week, and freight 
cars from Montana are unloading enor- 
mous quantities of a hard dark northern 
spring wheat of about 14 to 16 percent 
gluten. The business that came off the 
kitchen stove is still growing. 

Margaret Rudkin still examines all the 
material that comes in and lurks about 
the long tables where 100 or more white- 
uniformed neighborhood women knead the 
dough by hand. Aside from the humming 
conveyors, the bigger ovens, the whole 
larger environment, it is still Pepperidge 
bread, as 1t was when she made it in her 
home. 

The retail price is now up to 30 cents, 
an increase over the original price of 20 
percent for Pepperidge, as against a gen- 
eral rise of nearly 50 percent in most com- 
mercial breads since 1937. Mrs. Rudkin 
says she regrets the price jump, but the 
cost of quality materials was making an 
already slender profit margin disappear. 

People are always asking her for the 
recipe of the bread she named for the tall 
pepperidge tree that also named the farm. 
She says it’s just an old-fashioned bread. 
And when writers ask her about produc- 
tion figures and costs, she says: 

“Why do writers want statistics here? 
Can’t they see the human interest? I 
wasn’t a business woman. These farm 
women who helped me start weren’t busi- 
ness women. The business was started 
with an honest product and I think the 
same thing can be done anywhere with 
shoes or sealing wax. The message should 
be for people to use their talents.” 
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DEAR SIR: 


There’s a move afoot to eliminate the 
“Dear ———-” salutation and the compli- 
mentary close in business letters. 

Rebels against the conventional form of 
approach and exit in business communica- 
tions have formed The Society for Abolishing 
Dear in Business Letters. Some 220 firms 
are now represented in the Society. 

Like all crusaders, they think they have 
something to save, though with them it’s not 
the world but the valuable elements of time, 
self-respect, effort, paper and ink. 

Lever Brothers Co. (soap), devotee of the 
change, suggests typing the recipient’s name 
and address as usual in the upper left corner 
and then saluting him like this: 

“Your letter of March 31, Mr. Harris, has 
been referred to this department, ete... .” 
or “It’s a pleasure, Mr. Whitney, to send you 
three copies of our booklet, ete... .” 

Thus the personal touch is included and 
the subject reached without having the re- 
cipients climb over a rhetorical fence to get 
the message. 

The omission also tends to make the writer 
come straight to the point. It consequently 
leads to better letters, Society members be- 
lieve. 

They maintain that on occasion the elimi- 
nation of “Dear” does something wonderful 
for the inner man. 

When you are writing someone who owes 
you money and doesn’t want to pay, the 
conventional greeting of “Dear Mr. Simp- 
son” is horribly insincere. 

Under the new form you have the satis- 
fying feeling of having said nothing more 
endearing, nor anything more offensive, than 
“Hey! Mr. Simpson, let’s have it.” 


Businessmen interested in the Society’s ef- 
forts should write E. Willis Jones, 111 E. 
Delaware Pl., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BAUBLE BUSINESS 


NY American husband who has ever 
taken the trouble to investigate his 
wife’s dressing table knows for a fact that 
she already owns more earrings, brooches, 
necklaces, and assorted bangles than she 
can wear in a month of Sundays. Yet 
scarcely a shopping trip downtown fails 
to produce a new item for her collection. 
This zest for piling trinket upon trin- 
ket is a mystery no male can fathom. It’s 
probably just as much a mystery to the 
costume-jewelry industry, which is none- 
theless happy about the whole thing. 
They’ve good reason to be: specifically, a 
250-million-dollar traffic last year alone. 
This is no mean feat for a business which 
got going strong a scant 15 years ago. 
Before that, its output had been chiefly 
sold in dime stores as “junk” jewelry—a 
term the trade is now trying hard to forget. 
The depression proved a bonanza. A lot 
of erstwhile good providers were broke and 
women who had been able to afford 
pigeon’s-blood ruby rings no longer could. 
Designers of such expensive baubles faced 
the breadline—or else. 

“Else” turned out to be the new field of 
“costume” jewelry—partially mass-pro- 
duced, relatively low-priced pieces very 
often indistinguishable from the real Mc- 
Coy. The transplanted artisans found they 
could work wonders with rhinestones and 
other inexpensive pseudo-gems, with set- 
tings of brass, tin, white metal, and silver. 
Improved mass-production techniques 
were developed. Today, while the making 
of costume jewelry still entails a lot of 
skilled handicraft, casting and stamping 
processes help turn it out in quantity. 

The industry centers in and around 
Providence, R. I. It includes about 400 
firms employing 25,000 people; largest 
company is Coro, Inc. In their coming- 
of-age, the costume jewelers have stretched 
their price range so that they now can 
command hundreds of dollars for a single 
pin or clip while still covering the Wool- 
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worth market at 25 and 50 cents. Their 
range of design has expanded too. They 
may unabashedly snitch an idea from the 
Romanoff crown jewels or experiment on 
their own with safety pins, bent spoons, 
and even the kitchen-sink strainer. 

Presumably the term ‘‘costume”’ jewelry 
arose because such ornamentation was de- 
signed to augment a costume—or even give 
a “lift” to an old dress—rather than to 
rely on its own glitter. For this reason 
the industry closely follows the modes. 
In the new dresses, with their longer skirts 
and higher necklines, the designers profess 
to see a great future for heavier jewelry— 
longer earrings and multi-strand necklaces. 

The industry is thereby hoping to main- 
tain the spectacular prosperity it enjoyed 
during the war. It now has again avail- 
able the supply of brass, white metal, 
rhinestones and other inexpensive stones 
(largely imported from Czechoslovakia 
and Austria) which the war cut off, al- 
though absence of such materials made 
little difference to wartime buyers. And it 
has before it such reports as that of a 
Waltham, Mass., department store which 
in a six-week period this summer sold 
30,000 pieces of costume jewelry (the city’s 
population is 40,000). Such news reassured 
the industry that a slump in manufac- 
turers’ sales early this year was not a 
slackening of consumer demand, but sim- 
ply a tightening of inventories. 


N the ensuing months costume jewelers 

will, of course, face heightened compe- 
tition for the consumer dollar from less 
gaudy and long-absent household goods. 
It. will continue to get a run for its money 
from the rare gem industry, long since re- 
vived from its depression doldrums. But 
the costume jewelers believe they have an 
unbeatable argument in their favor: booms 
may come, and booms may go, but an in- 
dustry which can satisfy feminine vanity— 
at dime-store prices—will endure forever. 
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%- I feel your article “The College Industry” 
(August issue) offers too easy a solution and is 
too much in line with the general surrender to 
government support, going on during the last 
decade. I am not so pessimistic that philan- 
thropies will not provide a reasonable percentage 
of the funds necessary to carry on higher educa- 
tion. Also, I prophesy that within a year or two 
the salary situation and faculty candidates will 
be back to a more or less normal picture. 

Carter Davidson, President 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ols? One of the greatest tasks confronting col- 
leges today is presentation of our case to the 
public. The problems of small enrollments dur- 
ing the war, swollen enrollments now and greatly 
increased costs have given all colleges a number 
of difficult problems to solve. 

Thomas Brown Rudd, President 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


@ 2° 1 am a member of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education and am chairman of 
the subcommittee dealing with the problems of 
financing higher education. Many of the com- 
ments in “The College Industry” are akin to the 
thinking and discussion in the committee. I am 
sure you will be interested in the report we hope 
to have ready before the end of the year. 

H. K. Newburn, President 

University of Oregon, Eugene 


J 
@ W221 used some of the facts in “The College 
Industry” in a recent address before an alumni 
group. I can see no escape from the article’s 
general conclusions and it is fortunate that the 
University of Texas has the use of the income 
from our endowment which now is in excess of 
65 million dollars. This endowment is growing 
steadily from new oil leases and royalties from 
2 million acres of land. 

Theophilus 8. Painter, President 

The University of Texas, Austin 


gee 
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@ @2 You have done a real service to education 
by publishing “The College Industry” but I dis- 
agree with your cure—federal support. I believe 
the needs of private higher education over the 
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next ten years can be met through a change in 
the pattern of soliciting funds. It is important 
to the future welfare of the country that we 
maintain a strong system of privately financed 
education as well as tax supported institutions, 
but private education must stand on its own feet. 
There is a connection between a free enterprise 
economy and free enterprise in education. 

John W. Nason, President 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


a 
Sa: I am among those who are confused about 


what the final answer must be in connection with 
federal aid to education. In any case, as we start 
a campaign for 74% million dollars, we welcome 
the statement of unprejudiced observers that the 
need of colleges is great. 
Mildred McA. Horton, President 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


= 
Sh: Your article on Hervey Kent (August 


issue) says: 

“In the integration of his strictly local affairs 
Kent controls a thriving bank and a newspaper, 
both of which help him to dominate the com- 
munity economically.” 

This phrase contains an implication entirely 
unjustified. It marks Mr. Kent as an economic 
tyrant who uses his community only for what he 
can get out of it. Mr. Kent does not control the 
Exeter News-Letter financially or otherwise. He 
is a stockholder and president of the corporation 
and president of its directors who meet once 
yearly. He asks no special favors and gets none. 
The statement that any person uses this news- 
paper to dominate the community economically 
is damaging to this 116-year-old publication. It 
does grave injustice to Mr. Kent and to the 
other owners. 

Harry B. Thayer, Jr. 
Treasurer and General Manager 


Exeter News-Letter Co., Exeter, N.H. 


f Our apologies to Mr. Kent and the other 
stockholders if we exaggerated his influence 
by calling tt control. 


} 

%: Our Council members believe that the 
“problem drinker” needs scientific treatment like 
every other sick person—and that the problem 
cannot be solved by trying to stop everybody 
from drinking. 

The consensus of specialists is that problem 
drinkers suffer from some physiological or psy- 
chological disorder. Until the causes are dis- 
covered and a specific cure devised, problem 
drinkers must learn to avoid alcohol in any form, 
as diabetics learn to avoid sugar. The Council 
is trying to enlist public support for a compre- 
hensive research attack on this problem. It has 
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helped establish a five-year research program at 
Comnell’s New York hospital to which eight lead- 
ing alcoholic industry companies contributed. 
Joseph Hirsh, Associate Director 
The Research Council in Problems of 
Alcohol, New York 


W 
Sp. The article on “Morals of Selling Liquor” 
(July issue) prompts me to ask whether the liq- 
uor industry has been unique in making large 
profits in recent years, as the article implies. 
Is it your thought that liquor prices should be 
lowered so that liquor will be placed within the 
reach of the masses? I am unable to reconcile 
this with the obvious evils of excessive alcohol- 
ism the article mentions. These evils are of 
course undeniable and I agree that a considerable 
part of the responsibility for them rests upon the 
liquor industry. This article will do little, how- 
ever, to bring about the cooperation of the indus- 
try and the public necessary to try to remedy 
the situation. 
Mrs. Charles Meadow 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


P. S. I am the wife of a liquor retailer. 


DS. In your article on small business (August 
issue) I can take exception only to your infer- 
ence that very little real aid can be expected 
from Washington. The Department of Com- 
merce is rendering a type of service to small 
businessmen consistent with their expressed 
needs. I believe that our program represents 
a rational and beneficial approach. Note how 
closely the programs and activities of our Office 
of Small Business coincide with corrective pro- 
posals contained in the recent CED report. 

William C. Foster 
Under Secretary of Commerce 
Washington 


Si. Time for another change: a maximum 
wage law. Basically an hour’s labor should be 
equal in value to a certain quantity of steel, iron, 
meat, flour, rice, ete., which no labor dictator 
should be allowed to upset at will. All major 
changes should be by referendum. 

B. R. Guy 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Gh 

a>: Current productivity of industry is lower 
than it should be owing to unsatisfactory relations 
between labor and management. If we are to 
play a leading part in world recovery the reluc- 
tance of labor and management to cooperate ef- 
fectively must be overcome. This is our number 
one problem today. To raise productivity we 
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have to find some method of giving labor greater 
incentives. Only when a true partnership is 
established can we expect labor to share the inter- 
est of management in full production. Then our 
aggregate national production might be doubled. 
J. M. Kaplan, President 
Weich Grape Juice Co., New York 


ma 
S: Many labor relation difficulties stem 


from a confusion of the humanistic with the 
economic aspects of the problem. Management’s 
attitude of regarding good social practices as a 
form of pay, plays into the hands of commu- 
nistic minorities who trade on humanistic in- 
equities. The initial support of a strike is en- 
listed, not on a differential in pay rates but on 
the dirty deal Joe received at the hands of 
management. What it did to Joe, each worker 
feels the management is scheming to pull on him. 

Freeman Crampton 

The Firm of Faust F. Crampton 

Toledo 


ca 
SS. I detected in reading your article about 


Wichita (August issue) that our municipal prob- 
lems throughout the nation are about the same. 
The example of Wichita is proof that progress 
towards efficient and honest local government is 
being made despite great obstacles. 

Bill Richards, City Manager 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


# 
, remarks about depressions being 


avoidable are interesting. Depressions will not 
be eliminated until the selfishness and greed 
which help cause them are greatly lessened. For 
years it has been a matter of “grab and get” with 
little thought to giving value. Manufacturers and 
merchants have pushed prices to the limit. Labor 
unions have increased wages out of all propor- 
tion to the cost of living and have delivered less 
and less service. It is probable that, in the 
present state of human nature, there is no remedy 
except a depression to bring people back to the 
realities of life. 

H. A. Daniel, President 

Atlas Roofing Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 


,’é 
Ss: When I read in your articles of the ob- 


stacles overcome by other men I feel there is no 
reason why I cannot do bigger things. I have 
only a small shop working in tungsten-carbide 
and employing six men but I believe I may be 
able to do a better job than the fellow with 600 
men and a multiplicity of troubles. 

Charles W. Fisher 


Rohrerstown, Pa. 
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LIFE HEREAFTER—AFTER LODAY 
‘y TEENTLY an old lady died. She was in her eighties and ready 


co. The family, friends and neighbors gathered to honor her 

ind bury her. There was some weeping, but not much. Mainly 

there was meditation, and the quiet talk that follows meditation. 

Somehow everyone felt a lift in it. The old lady had been a house- 

wife, a mother, a friend of many, well known in her little community, 
not known outside it—yust like millions of others. 

Later a man who had known her wrote a letter about her, and this 


Whoat he - Hid: 





“Her death has made me think about her life, the dignity of 
it, and the dignity of any life. I have spent hours of thought upon 
what a life is made of, including my own. Apparently, when a 
life is ended, it is not just the deeds that count, but the internal 


spirit out of which the deeds Prow. l have renewed my own 


a 
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determination to conduct myself as if the life hereafter started 


. 2) 
ewith tomorrow. 





This man happens to be a business man, the head of a sizable 
npANYV. He has the reputation of being conscientious. Most 


people think he has done his work well, and vet he feels he can 


Fe ink RE PA AR 


do it better if he looks upon tomorrow as his judgment day. 

The odd thing about this attitude is that it is not so odd. Tomorrow 
or most of us is the day on which we survey what has gone before. 
Tomorrow we are punished by contemplation of what we have done 


wrong, shortsightedlyv. with motives tinged with selfishness. But, 


sais Agi si Meee orape oeeelinetna 


Iso. tomorrow we are rewarded, sometimes, with inner selt-satis- 
raction Ove! what we have done right, out of wisdom, understanding, 
and motives oj] helptulness tO others. 


This apphes to personal living and to business living. Business 


it the roots is personal, human, an integral part of our way of life. 
[tf is materialistic, but it is more. Most men in business put on a 
crust of materialism, for it is the mode, but beneath this crust are 
usually higher aims and ideals. Businessmen do not speak of these, 


Bik om 4 


for they are timid about claiming lofty motives. Nevertheless, the 


} 


conduct of business can be guided by higher laws than the man-made 


and actually it is so guided much more than 1s advertised. 


B' SINESS can be an end in itself, but most men find as they 
travel through a business life that their work unfolds as a 


means to an end, and that the end toward which they grope 1s not 


lt took ] death tO remind one man of the value of living his lite 


i 

} 
ia 
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and doing his work as if tomorrow were his judgment day, and the 
iidge were his own conscience, meting out to him, perhaps, the 


reward of self-satisfaction. Actually, that is the way it 1s for us all. 


2 cet A NED a Oe ROA TS «Crees Na a= 6 ent 


cep down we know it, but on occasion we need a reminder. 


2a ie tS ier apt pemm lecn » tN 
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